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TALES OF AMERICAN ADVENTURE. 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


Related to the aathus by one of the Penobscot tribe in the year 1836 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





“Tuat’s Eastman coming down the road,” said an old man to 
his companion ; ‘let's stop and see what he has to say of the theft 
committed upon old Smith's property.” And the two seated them- 
selves on the greensward to wait till he came near 

“He seems uncommonly thoughtful for one that has nothing to 
trouble him. With plenty of money and no family, he is thought 
to be the merriest fellow in the village.” 

« Perhaps he has lost—”’ 

Eastman, who had come within hearing distance, interrupted the 
speaker by saying mournfully—* Yes, I have lost, and that, too, 
which cannot be replaced very easily.” 

“What is it? You're not bankrupt, I hope 

“Not in purse, but in spirits: little Lucy, my merry little play- 
mate, a child I loved with a father’s love, is lost 


Stolen by the 
Indians yesterday afternoon while gathering strawberries just at the 
back of her father’s house.” 

“ What ' you don’t mean that they have dared to take one of our 
children ’—and one, too, so much beloved as she is by all the 
villagers ’”” 

“Yes, the dear little innocent, whose sweet face has cheered me 
nmy loneliness, was borne away by a party of the Penobscots to the 

knotted oak,’ from which, with a number of others who went in 
pursuit, I arrived just in time to see them take her to their canoes 
and paddle down the swift current of the Saco It was horrible to 
see the father when he beheld them receding and heard the screams 
of his child. He stood upon the brink of the river with arms and 
eyes straining after her—I see him now, with paried lips and pale 
face, as he fell forward into the stream.” 

“He was not drowned !" 

“No: Simpson and Stickney sprang in after him, and brought 
After a time he was re- 
But I must not 


him to the shore more dead than alive 
sored sufficiently to be brought home in a litter 
stop here ; it is my painful task to prepare the afflicted family for 
his return : so good by ;” and Eastman hurried on, leaving the two 
anew and painful theme for meditation, so absorbing that the theft 
fom Smith's for awhile was effaced from their minds, and they 
wose from their seat and wended their way to their own home 
buried in sad reflections. When the father and son reached the 
door they were met by the old man’s wife, her eyes filled with tears, 
for she, too, had heard the melancholy intelligence of Lucy's abduc- 
won, and wept for her as for her own child 

The evening repast was swallowed in silence, the strong shutters 
losed and barred, and the rusty fire-arms taken from their brackets 
a the wall, loaded, and placed in a convenient corner, when a 


neighbour, whese knock and familiar voice gained him instant ad- 


He 


ook his seat at the plain deal table, which the hostess, with the as- 


mission, entered the neat and hospitable cottage of the Jones's 


sstance of a little soap and sand, had brought to a tint almost as 


ght as the paper on which I write 
The two cottages of Jones and his guest were situated about a 
arter of a mile from each other, and nearly a mile from the village, 
*hich rendered them not the safest place for the inhabitants or their 
roperty ; and the visiter, whose family had gone to the village for 
security, had come with his rifle to offer his assistance in protecting 
¢ house of the other, though, if the truth were known, protection 


thimself was what he most desired. Jones, if he supposed this, 


was too kind-hearted a man to show his neighbour so, and therefore 
‘tanked him for his consideration, and requested his wife to have 
ie only spare bed prepared for his reception. This being done, 
ind a large pan of apples placed upon the table, with the huge jug 
ed with cider as bright and sparkling as champagne, she resumed 
et chair just in time to hear from the lips of Ripley— 

“He mourns continually for her, and it is feared the poor boy 
wll be ill from the loss of his playmate 
they were never separated even for 


He goes about calling 
‘Lacy ! Lucy'* constantly 
¥0 hours before.” 

“What say the people at the corner!” asked the younger Jones 

“Why, they swear to kill every savage that dares to show him- 
‘elf in the neighbourhood. The Penobscots have broken their treaty, 
ind the whites have nothing now to restrain them from taking their 
ast revenge, not only for the child's abduction, but for twenty other 
depredations on our property which none but that tribe could have 
committed ”’ 

“What's that! what's that? 
ber chair. 


* cried the good dame, starting froin 


Her son grasped his gun 
* There it is again.” 

“Oh! that’s only the growl of a wolf,” said George, carclessly 
as he dropped his musket into its place, and the conversation was 


resumed. George's father regretted that there was an end to the 


few years peace which they had enjoyed with their savage neigh 


bours; but Ripley was of opinion that while an Indian lived the 


re 
was no safety, and his eye glanced wildly, and his brow contracted, 
as he thought of the desperate battles in which he had fought against 
them 

Cruel as this judgment may appear, it was not the less true ; 
but the former remembered not that the white men were the first 
aggressors—that they were growing powerful, and that the Indians 
saw that sooner or later they would be driven from their hunting- 
grounds or be subject to the stronger party 

As the cider passed round the trio became elated, then drowsy, 
and then they went to bed, and the fear of the savayes were soon 
forgotten in a deep sleep by all save dame Jones ; she, poor woman, 
had but little rest ; the thought of the red men being m the vicinity 
was sufficient to keep her awake, and the howling wolf or the 
screeching owl startled her to her feet several times during the night 
When the morning dawned the men awoke, not a little surprised 
that their fears had not been realized. Thus passed night after night, 
til! their fears, if not their wrongs, were entirely effaced from their 
minds 

But now let us return to Eastman, who, after he had parted from 


procee de d 


the Jones's by the way-side, 
task 


that he had for her no hope of the recovery of her lost one, 


to perform his melancholy 
The wretched mother saw from a glance at his countenance 
vet she 
dreamed not of the condition of her husband, who would soon be 
brought home in a state of partial derangement. Eastman shrunk 
from the task. The deep despair of the mother, the utter wretched 
ness of her two boys, Albert and Henry, made him regret that he 
had ever undertaken it, and he went on trying to console her with 
the hope that Lucy would soon be returned in safety, till, casting a 
glance through the window, he saw the litter approaching at a dis 
tance, and he ventured to say, * Your husband will be here soon, 
he has seen her.” These words illamined the countenance of Mrs 
Elhot, but that light was quickly dispelled by the news that he was 1! 


iol Was no 





Eastman had not the courage to inform her that 
longer sane; the knowledge of which she gathered from his inco 
herent ravings and wild laugh when the name of Lucy was men 
tioned The mother saw the necessity of great exertion to bear up 
under her accumulated afflictions ; her two children were left to her; 
she must watch over her husband. She did watch, but her health 
failed 
The neighbours were constant in their attentions, and Mrs. Elhot 


What mattered it’ her husband was restored to reason 
herself soon gained her wonted strength. Eastman, who was a con 
stant visiter, saw that a settled despondency hung over the once hap 
py family, and used every endeavour to inspire them with hope and 
cheerfulness. But, while he undertook the task of comforter to the 
n need of consola 


afflicted, it was difficult to say which stood most 


€ sought no soc 


tion ety save 


He had lost all his former gaiety, | 


the family of his little pet, while not with them his own « otlage 


found him its only mbhabitant 


One evening when the last ravs of the in struggled 


setting s 


through the lattice of the apartment where Eastman sat, his eve wan 


dered over the pluces where he had so lately scen little Lucy as mer 


rv and as happy asa bird; tears ran down his cheek at the thought. 
He pondered upon the loneliness of her little brother, whose altered 


countenance and frequent sighs told how much he missed the blos 


som that had budded and bloomed by his side; and, as he mused, 





Henry glided through the half-open door, and stood before him 
ing his friend in tears, the first question was 
* Are you crying for Lucy '” 

Eastman clasped the boy to his heart 
“Yes,” he answered: “I am crying for Lucy, and for you, too 
I don’t like to see you look so pale and lonely 
* Lucy is lonely too, and she will be so till she comes home to 
gather berries with me,” replied Henry. * Why don't she come, 


Mr 


The good man could bear it no longer ; 


Eastman! 
he set the boy down from 
his knees, and, rising from his seat, he said, “ She will come, I will 
go fetch her to vou, Henry,” and, calling his only domestick, he bade 
her take to his chamber a chest containing an Indian dress complete, 
and then prepare some corn-bread that he might have it by the 
morning 

* But vou can’t fetch ber; Albert says she is among the Indians 
Will the Indians give her whortleberries and milk when they are 
ripe 7" 

Eastman could make no reply to these touching and simple ques- 
tions, for the tears choked his utterance, and he left the room and 


went to his sleeping apartment, leaving little Henry at liberty to re 


turn home when he chose 
The chest was opened and every article examined before the 
friend of the afflicted gave orders to be called at an early hour, and 
went to bed 
lhe first 


athe 


gray of morning was scarcely visible when Eastman went 
forth in the hated habiliments of the savage, with painted face and 
rifle on his shoulder, thoughtless of everything but the recovery of 
the child who had beguiled him of many a weary hour. Onward he 
went, his step and his heart's beating quickening, at the hope that he 


should restore her to ber family and frends 


But the quick step was mistaken for a stealthy tread, and the 
painted friend for the red foe, and the ery of “the Indian—the In 
dian is among us,” aroused him from his reverie to see the well 


known faces of some of his kindred and nei 





thbours livid with rage 


running towards him with bludgeons and axes and whatsoever wea 


pons they could most convemently lay hold of | However satisfa 


tory this proof of the perfection of his disguise might have been, he 


could not but regret ihe necessity of disclosing its obbect, which he 


knew must follow ceuld he once convince the villagers that he was 


not eir joe 





The first movement, that of putting the muzzle of his rifle on the 


ground, resting both arms on the butt-end, and look ng steadfastly at 


the first of the assailants, with a enu his face, somewhat awed 


di 


s hands, forbore to raise 





for thev cou vt kill even one 


and disarmed them of half their rage 


' a ) . 
of the Penobscots, who, with weapons h 


them in self-defence, and they paused and lowered thei arms, which 
they had raised to strike the supposed savage to the earth ; this gave 
him an oppertunity to convince them of his entity, rhe did by 
calling each by s name his voice was recognized, his purpose 
made known, and, after useless endeavours on the part of his rela 
tives to make him desist from his dangerous undertaking, he resumed 
his way 

I shall not follow hin through the numerous hair-breadth es apes 
and other difficulties which he encountered It must suffice that he 
did not succeed im his dangerous mission, and returned to destroy 
the hopes which the child's family had naturally entertained or * 
departure Once returned, the first obyect of this disinterested be 
was to tivate the society of young He rv, rder to divert t 
attention as much as possible from the loss of Luey But here he 
undertook what he was not able to perfor the boy's attachment 
to his eldest brother | become so strong, that was with deff y 
he could be persuaded to remain at t e without hum for an he at 
atime 

Month after month wore away, tll a vear and nearly another had 
gone, still no tidings of the lost one hope was almost « xhausted 
when another shadow was thrown over the little peacef commu 


nitv of Frvburg 


! 


Albert and Henry had strayed one day to a cornfield nearly a mile 


It was at the seasor 


from the v we when the corn was green, and 
Henry reminded Albert of a promise he had made to make him a 
cornstalk fiddle, an instrument on which some of our New. England 
boys produce notes that would almost rival those of Paga « time 

worn viol Albert, ever ready to oblige Henrv, selected two joints 
of the proper size of the green and highly-polished stalks, and, with 
a knife much too large for the purpose, split the delicate strings 
along the fibrous surface Then having put a bridge nder them at 
each end, he brought a smile of joy to the sof hes young brother 
by the agreeable tones which he produces Albert's eves were ra 


face of Heury 


sualiy deep louk of sad 


diant with joy to see this change m the sad but the 


mil { the latt ng t . 
sme o miter soon gave way to ant 


ness, as he sand, * Lucy can't hear it I will keep it tll she comes 
home, shan’t I’ Albert, touched by this new proof of affection, 
couid not answer t turned from his brother, and m his efforts to 
conceal his feelines, he dre the bow of hos newly-constructed m 
strument with so m ) force as to sever the strings, and a curse of 
fearful meaning burst fron slips upon the brutal savages who had 
destroyed the happiness of that nocent bey; at that moment a jner 
cing shriek from his brother attractes s attention in time to see him 
pointing at some distant object as he fell to the earth. 

Albert turned in the direction indicated by lus brother's ha id, and 
beheld a savage coming with the speed of the wind, his tomahawk 
uplifted about to bury it in his own bra he grasped his knife in- 
stinctively, and, holding it parallel with his arm, when the Indian 


was near enough he sprang forward, and, quy kly turr ing it upward, 


to ward off the bk 


yw, presented the sharp edge of the knife, 


asl 


which, coming im contact with the wrest of the Indian, severed the 


tendons, released the tomahawk, which was afterwards found se veraj 


yards from the spot, the blade-edge buried three inches dee p in the 


trunk of a tree; the savage grasped with his left hand at his own 
knife, but, before he had time to draw it from his belt, another thrust 


from his antagonist had pierced his heart, and he dropped with a 
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hideous yell at Albert’s feet ; who, having conquered his foe, turned to || and exciaimed, ‘He shrink! Why, with that same knife that slew 


look for Henry. The brave boy, stupid with surprise, gazed or the 


spot where he had seen him fall ; had the earth opened and received | 


him? had the savages stolen him? or had he escaped! were ques- 
tions which rapidly succeeded one another in the mind of Albert 
He searched in vain—no signof living thing was there—save a slight 
With the 
the Indian in his hand, he advanced cautiously to the place, and 


found that it was occasioned by a cow, which, 


rustling amid the corn knife still red from the blood of 
unmindful of the 
struggle that had just taken place, was feasting upon the young and 
tender ears 

With a hope that Henry had escaped, after casting a glance at the 
relaxed features of his fallen foe, he hurried towards his home, mu- 
sing upon this sudden attack upon his life: what could be the reason 
that his family should be singled out for destruction by these san- 
guinary savages’ Albert knew of none, yet he was firm tn his belief 
that the abduction of his sister, as well as the late attempt on him- 
self, was in retaliation for some injury inflicted by some one of his 
ancestors, or of his present family, for he well knew that the savages 
never forgot any act of cruelty or kindness shown to any of their 
kindred, and that these acts were handed down from generation to 
generation with their traditions, till opportunity offered to return the 
like; could he ascertain the offence, he then might be more certain 
of the fate of Lucy 
ing her, and as many were cast to the winds as idle and speculative, 


Many were the conjectures he formed coucern- 


In this state of mind he reached the house, anxious, yet fearing to 
ask if Henry had returned ; his doubts were soon set at rest on that 
point by the mother's asking why he came home alone ! and his was 
the dreadful necessity of informing her that only one son remained to 
comfort her now. 

The alarm spread rapidly, for no one doubted, from the daring of 
the deed, that others of the savages were in the neighbourhood, and 
in less than two hours nearly all the villagers who were capable of 
bearing arms assembled on the green, were divided into squads, and 
went in search of the Indians. At dusk they returned, having dis- 
covered trails in various directions which indicated the number of the 
foe to be greater than was at first suspected 

That night sentinels were posted at convenient distances, and a 
portion of the armed villagers encamped on the green to be in rea- 
diness, if their services were required during the night 

But the morning came without an attack, and scouts were sent 
out to reconnoitre. News was brought about noon that the Indians, 
in great numbers, were encamped about two leagues from Fryburg ; 


learned that the savages 


and, from a prisoner who had escaped, they 
intended to set fire to the village that night 

When this intelligence was spread abroad, there was a certainty 
for all to look to; and, therefore, measures were adopted for a vig 
orous resistance. Before, it was hoped that they were not numerons 
enough to attempt the destruction of the place. ‘The drum beat to 
call the people together, not one-half of whom were furnished with 
proper arms. Scythes, axes, pitchforks, and everything that could 
be used on the occasion, were brought by the brave fellows; even 
the plough was broken, and the shares usurped the place of swords, 
to be wielded by the strong of arm 

Among the last, though not the least, of those that came to Fry- 
burg Corner, was the village parson. He was dressed in a suit of 
cloth which, in the days of his youth, had undoubtedly been black, 
but now it had grown gray in the old man's service. Around his 
waist was buckled a belt of raw hide, to which was attached a huge 
rusty sword, the bright edge of which showed evidently that it had 
already been at war with the grindstone. He was above the middle 
height, his figure well made, and as straight as an arrow. He was 
beloved by his flock, and, when he came to the place where the ill- 
disciplined soldiers were assembled, every hat was raised, a path 
cleared, and the old man requested to address the people from the top 


of a hogshead, put there for the purpose 


His address, which abounded in good sense, was followed by a! 


short prayer, wherein he prayed most strenuously for the safe ty of 
the two children whose loss the brave people were going to avenge 
The old parson was a picture which all present seemed to contem- 
plate with interest not unmixed with reverence. His long silver 
hair was lightly tossed by the summer-breeze around his thin, pale 
features, while, with bis mild blue eyes upraised to heaven, he prayed 
that those who were to go forth to battle might go with God in their 
hearts, and prayer on their lips. There was a fervour and entho- 
stasm in his words and manner which passed for inspiration among 
the people; and, when he said, at the conclusion of his prayer, with 
an energy that came fromthe very depths of his soul, ** Where there 
is right, thou hast said there shall be might—then thou hast truly 
said we shall conquer”—the little band arose from their knees with 
a firm belief that what they had heard were the words of truth; and, 
at the command of Lovell, who had been for many vears their general, 
they divided themselves into parties, each of which chose a leader 
The young men separated from the aged, and, without a moment's 
hesitation, simultaneously elected Albert to lead them wheresoever 
he would. He would have declined the honour on account of his 
extreme vouth, for most of his division were older than himself; but 
the general cry of “none but Albert,” compelled him to take the 


command, which he did with becoming pride and ditlidence 





father then stepped forward, and thanked them for the honour they 
had conferred on him through his son. His few words were, “ that 
May God 
guide and protect him! may he never shrink from the duty you 
have chosen him to!” 


he looked upon him as the only child now left to him 


he was most commonly called, who advanced from behind a group, 


where he had observed the whole proceedings, and, stripping up his || light of the stars to fall on the scene of carnage 


tow-cloth trousers, pointed to a large defect in the calf of his leg, 


Here he was interrupted by Foolish Joe, as 


! 


the Indian, he killed the she-bear while her teeth was in this leg! 
He shrink’ No! Who killed the wolf in her own hole? Albert ! 
and Albert never shrunk from bear, panther, or wolf!” His comrades 
already knew what poor Joe had told them, and it was that which !n 
Al- 


Lovell now proceeded to give instructions, after which the 


all probability decided them so unanimously in their election of 
bert 
little army were dismissed till the beat of drum 

From the green the soldiers diverged to their own homes to assist 
the women, who were seen fiving to the church, filled with conster- 
nation and terrour, where it was deemed prudent that they should 
remain with their most valuable property, to be guarded by the men 
during the night. They presented a sad picture; their despondent 
faces were more gloomy than the starless night, that soon closed 
around. In the evening, the soldier-parson, in his military array, 
read a chapter from the Bible by the light of a burning pitch pine- 
knot ; 


offered up a prayer for their temporal and spiritual welfare 


and, after exhorting them to bear up under their trials, he 
Next 
followed a heart-rending scene of husbands embracing their wives, 


and children their parents, each fearing that they might never meet 





again. After this painful scene was over, the doors and windows of 


the church were barricaded, and, the sentinels being posted for the 
night, most of the little army laid down upon the grass, close to the 
church, with their arms in their hands 

While the soldiers slept, the two captains were to be seen a little 
apart from their men, in earnest conversation, the younger asking 
and receiving instruction from the elder for the anticipated attack 
Captain Lovell was well acquainted with the Indian mode of warfare ; 
and, after developing his plans, he impressed upon Albert the ne- 
cessity of the greatest caution in dealing with the enemy, who were 
as cunning as they were courageous 


The ardent youth longed for the hour when he could rush upon 
the savage horde, and he begged Lovell to permit him to Jead his 
followers in search of them; but the captain, stopping short, and 
grasping Albert firmly by the arm, replied, ** Young man, you know 
not what you ask! Should you venture into yonder grove before 
the daylight dawns, not one of you would escape. I have fought 
the Mohawks, and lived with the Narraghansetts—they are all treach- 
the Indians are two to one of 


erous. I tell you, Albert, be not rash 


us: they would lure you or ull on a sudden they would rise from the 
bushes on every side, and every soul of you woutl be butchered ” 
said Albert 


“Had you been among them after the church was closed, it would 


“| fear I shall not be able to restrain my comrades,” 


have made vour eves glisten to have heard the earnestness with 


which they wished for action—they cannot bear restraint-—— 


} Before Albert had finished the last sentence, 


Lovell was lying 


with his ear close to the ground, where he remained for a few mi- 


nutes, when he suddenly started to his feet, and grasped his rifle. 
Albert saw in this sudden evolution—acquainted as he was with 
such movements—enough to convince him that little time was to be 


lost, and, had not the captain held him by force, he would have 


rushed to his brave boys to have made them ready 


**Keep cool—keep cool!” repeated Lovell; ** we shall have no- 


tice from the outposts when they are near at hand. I know they 
come, but I have placed trusty fellows at those points at which I 


rightly supposed they would attack us. Now I entreat you not to 


let one under your command move tll the guns of the sentinels are 


heard. Yet, I would have them all awake and ready, and, when 
the signal is given, rise and meet the foe; therefore, go carefully 


to each man, and impress upon hin the necessity of a strict obser- 


vance of this order. I need not tell you that every gun that is not 


already loaded, must be, and such as were loaded over night should 


be reprimed.” This our young soldier had previously impressed 


upon his followers 
Captain Lovell then took the hand of Albert, and, pressing it af- 


fectionately, said, ** You are chosen by nearly half of my little force 


to be their leader. I trust you will prove yourself worthy of your 


father, by whose side I fought the Nianticks. He was as brave as 


}a lion, and the idol of his company Here Lovell again applied 


his ear to the ground, and informed Albert that the foes were nu- 


merous, and not more than a half-mile distant. Then, taking from 
his undressed leather belt one of his rusty pistols, he presented it 
tothe young man, saying, **This was your grandfather's. Go, Albert 


bear in mind by whose hand that grandfather died. Remember vour 





brother and sister! and, should I perish, do not forget me! 
Albert stood for a moment struggling with emotion, then, placing 


the trusty pistol ia his belt, he pressed the hand of his commander, 
and hastened to prepare the young volunteers for the momentarily- 
expected attack. A deep silence succeeded the interview of the 
two officers, which was only broken by the click of the pans as the 
soldiers shut them on the fresh priming 

The winds were hushed, and the vast forests of majestick pines 
stood in awful silence, as if breathlessly expecting a fearful conthiet 
Presently a sound as if a breeze was slightly stirring the distant 
foliage was heard approaching nearer and nearer, till those who 
were not aware from what it proceeded looked up, expecting to see 
the nearest tree-tops waving to and fro; but the flash and re port of 
muskets at the outposts told that it was the savayve hordes that came 
ulmost with the speed of the wind upon the encampmeut, expecting 
to surprise the whites—uttering the war-whoop and the most fiend- 
ish vells. But the whites, instead of bei: 


g found sleeping and m 


confusion, were fully prepared for the encounter, and repulsed them 
with steady valour. It was about two o'clock when the attack com- 
menced ; the clouds that had spread such universal gloom over the 
camp in the early part of the night had now separated, allowing the 
Although the 
| light was so far unfavourable to the whites as to show them more 


plainly, vet it discovered the painted savages who before would haye 
been in isible 


Fora long time it seemed doubtful which should conquer Albert 
and his enthusiastick followers fought like tigers; they rushed im- 
petuously on the foe, strewing the ground with the dead wherever 


they went. The brave boy, elated with the success of his 


band, and seeing the chief of the Indians, sprang forward wit} 


th his 
comrades at his heels, and, with about a dozen others, was sy. 
rounded 


They soon discovered their predicament. Aware that, 


quarter would be given, were they disposed to ask it, they p! 


ly 
ed their 


weapons with almost supernatural strength ; but they must inevita 
bly have been overpowered by the superiour numbers of the savages 


had not some of the strongest of the villagers come to the re scue 


wielding their heavy ploughshares with both hands, and felling thre 


or four of the enemy atatime. The savages, seeing the power of 
g r of 


the assailants, began to give way, till at length the whole body re- 
treated into the deep shacow of the lofty wood, where they had reat 
advantage over the whites, whose pale faces showed them to the 
unerring aim of the Indian rifle or their gleaming tomahawks 

It was not the policy of the veteran Lovell to follow the retreatiy 


ly 


foe ; but the sanguine spirits of Albert's band led the way, and the 


re 
was no alternative but for the more prodent to assist them or see 


The first was of course adopted, but the villagers sou 


them perish. 
found that they were fighting at great disadvantage, and were firys 


at random. ‘The two captains meeting, they were about to propose 


withdrawing their suffering army, when Foolish Joe came with the 
fleetness of a deer, bearing a lighted pitch-pine torch, which he 4p- 
plied to the dry underbrush. The blaze spread like wild-tire, th. 
flames shot up the tall pmes, bathing the forest and the foe, th. 
mountain and the sky, in one lurid glare 


Our brave fellows were once more inspired with hope, 





some one of Albert's followers crying aloud the names Henry ; 
Lucy so enthusiastically, they were at once adopted as an universal 
watchword—a wild spirit of revenge awakened the latent energies 


of the assailants ; the consequence of which was that the In 





were driven across a deep stream, where they could only mai 





By this time, day had be to 


gun te 


the fight with fire-arms and stones 
dawn, and many of the muskets and rifles had become so foul as to 


ired tf 


be rendered useless. Among those of the whites who re from 


the scene of action, a little down the brook, to cleanse their fire-arms, 
was Albert. In descending the bank te the edge of the stream, he 
was accosted by the chief of the savages, who, mm the coolest ma 

ner possible, said to him, ** You get your gun washed first, you shoot 


me—me get mine washed first, I shoot you." Here, indeed, was a 


case of life and death, and for life did they work—the hour 
tne 


or both had come rifles were washed, loaded, and aimed, si 


multaneously. But by the dispensation of Previdence Albert was des- 


tined to be the victor. The ball from his rifle struck the guard of 


the chief's, mangled the hand, and, entering his brain, he fell a life- 
} 


sand 


less corpse on the 
Albert again joined his men. The news of the death of the Pe- 
nobscot leader, while it put new hopes into the hearts of the wh tes, 


tilled the savages with doubt; yet they fought bravely, and the a 


tion might still have continued some hours, had not an honest and 
grateful friend of Albert's taken an axe from one of his dead ¢ 


} 


rades, and felled a couple of trees across the stream, some way above 


where the conflict was in its full fury, by which means he enabled a 


division, headed by the zealous parson, to cross the rivulet, and 


tack the Indians in the rear, most of them were slain; a few w 


took to flight were pursued, and one who stopped to kill a prisoner 
who lay bound about a mile from the brook, was cut down by the 


huge sword of the parson, before he could accomplish 


his pury ose 
The good old man cut the thongs with which the prisoner was 


bound, and took him to Albert, and, presenting his young prize with 


one hand, and his sword with the other, he said, * Victory is ours, 


and T resign my commission.” The young captain, unheeding th 


priest's sword, caught the dear boy in his arms, pressed him to his 


heart 


while the tears of joy and gratitude rolled down his cheeks, as 
he turned his full blue eve to heaven to give thanks for the mercy 
God in restoring to him his half-famished brother. Some of t 
young men bore Henry in their arms, while the rest of the living 
gathered up the dead, and returned triumphant to the church 


Shall I follow them! No, I will not; and vet I have a lingering 
curiosity to look on the scene of wretchedness which must folk 


even the most triumphant victory. It has been said there is 


shade without light; and the jov that beamed in the hearts of those 


lant 





and the friends of those, that returned in safety, presented « 
contrast to the mourned and mourning beneath the roof of the village 


church. Yet that contrast was to be enhanced, and a mother’s 


breast to heave, with emotions too strong to be controlled; eve 


now ber eves were strained to see some one afar oll How cage! 


she watches! She stands amid an hundred, yet is not one of the 


Her senses, mind, feeling, life—all, all, save her earthly frame, ar 
centred in that form borne in the arms of him who approaches t 


church door ; she tries in vain to move forward ; at length the ios 


Lucy is clasped in the arms of her mother, who sinks in the agony 


of joy upon the floor. Albert, Henry, and Eastman, are all her 


with many others whose sympathies are intensely interested tnt 


ray of sunlight among the clouds of sorrow 





But who is he that stands e apparently unconscious 0! 





"Tis Foolish Joe, he who had restored the child tot 
not the delight he has impariec- 


around! 


once afflicted family He heeds 
he heeds not the groans of the dying—his expression is vacant Phe 


a 


on, mental and bodily, together with the emot 


last night's exert 
vecasioned by this last act of humanity, had been too powerful ler 
his weak intellect, and the star of reason, that had only dawned 16 


the meridian of his life, wes extinguished for ever 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE MASKED BALL. 


CoNsIDERABLE sensation has been excited in Madrid by a murder 
committed by M. Rodriguez, the deputy, on the person of his wife, a 
young and beautiful woman, to whom he was married about two 
years ago at Seville. M. Rodriguez, who is exceedingly jealous, ac- 
companied his lady to a masked ball given by M. Vinadores. His 
wife’s brother was among the guesis incognito, and wishing to cure 
his orother-in-law of his failing, imprudently accosted him with an 
nquiry if he was still as jealous as ever. “I am, at all events, not 
eslous of you, beau masque,” was the reply. ‘ There you are wrong,” 
sad the mask, “for you have a very handsome wife, with whose 
charms I am deeply smitten.” “So much the worse for you,” re- 
torted M. Rodriguez. ‘“ By no means,” said the brother, “for your 
wife returns my affection, and as a proof of it, I can inform you that 
she has a violet mark under her right bosom.” At these words, M. 
Rodriguez seized the stranger with the utmost violence by the hand, 
exclaiming, “ Your life or mine! Meet me in a quarter of an hour 
at my house.” He then tore his wife from the quadrille which she 
was dancing, and without saying a word, hurried her home. On 
reaching his hotel he ascended the staircase, with his wife still on 
his arm, dragged her into his cabinet without procuring a light, 
opened his secretary, and, taking from it a loaded pistol, placed the 
shot her through the heart. At 
the report, a number of domesticks, accompanied by the ill-fated 
lady's brother, who had been the involuntary cause of this frightful 
catastrophe, rushed into the room with lights. On witnessing the 
jreadful sight which met his eves, the brother tore off his mask, and 
proclaimed his near re lationship to the victim. The disclosure de- 
pnved the wretched husband of his senses, and he was hurried from 
the spot in a state of raving madness, which the Madrid corres- 
pondent, whom we quote, fears; but we might, perhaps, more chari- 
tably hope, he will not survive. 


muzzle close to his wife’s besem, and 


BROKEN HEARTS, 


I have no great faith, generally speaking, in what is called “a 
broken heart.”’ In this instance I am almost as confirmed a skeptick 
as Sam Slick, that shrewdest of Yankee clock makers. “* What, sir,”’ 
methinks I hear some green sentimentalist exclaim, “ Do you then 
attach no credit to the histories of Sappho and Phaon, Hero and 
Leander, and a hundred others that I could mention, who died, be- 
yond all possibility of cavil, of broken hearts?” Unquestionably 
not; 1 believe indeed that such people lived, and that in progress of 
time they were gathered to their kindred earth, but I deny that they 
died, either directly or indirectly, of the pathetick malady attributed 
? The poets—a 


tothem. For who are our authorities on this point? 
and who tell 


set of fellows whose indiflerence to facts is notorious, 





such preposterous falsehoods, and with such a grave face too, that 
here is actually no believing a single word they say! The case of 
Sappho, who, these inventive gentry assure us, flung herself from 
Leucadia’s steep,”’ in consequence of having been deserted by 
Phaon, I take to be neither more 
maginative temperament, as voung women ar 


nor less than this :—Being of an 
apt to be at her 
age, she was one fine day watching, from the rock im question, the 
glory of a Grecian sunset, when, in the ardour of her enthusiasm, 
leaning forward to catch a glimpse of the ruddy waves that broke 
with a dull heavy crash upon the shingles, she lost her balance, and 
threw an undignified somerset from the top of the precipice to the 
ottom. There was no sentiment in the matter; it was purely an 
aceident—an affair, not of a broken heart, but of a broken neck. 
ase of Hero I conceive to be just as clear as that of Sappho 
keptcompany,”’ itis well known, with Leander; but her father, 





who was a respectable man, and in a large way of business, disap- 
proved of the ma 
as ason-in-law 


h, for the fellow had nothing to recommend him 





no money in the funds—no landed estates—no in- 


vestments in houses ;—nothing, in short, but a passable face and 


atrepid impudence. Sull, notwithstanding these objections, Hero, 
stuck to her “‘ sweetheart,”’ and persisted in having stolen interviews 
with him; whereupon her venerable parent, like a sensible man as 
he was, threatened to lock her up in the coal-hole; and it was in 
running away from him just as he was about to put his threat into 
execution, that the agitated young woman, who had rushed out upon 
the leads of the house, hke Rebecca when she flew from the Knight 
Templar—made one step too many ; pitched head over heels ito 
the Hellespont, and met that death which has immortalized her 
These I contend are the true 
now for the 


versions of the stories of 


memory. 
Sappho and Hero, which are 
sentimental embellishments that the poets have flung round them 


first time stripped of the 
and viewed by the sober dav-light of common sense 

But dismissing the ancients, take a modern instance or two of a 
broken heart,”’ as they pass current in the social circles, and see 
what is to be made of them. What more common in the boudoir or 
irawing-room, than such conversation as this?—“Do you know 
Miss Sims?” “ Yes.” Ah, poor thing, she is great! 


She was to have been married to Captain Dobbs, of the Enniskillen 


y to be pitied 


Dragoons, but before the lawyers had finished drawing up the se 

ments, old Sims took umbrage at something or other; the match 
was declared off; the captain was compelled to set out on pressing 
and poor, dear Ethelinda has ever since been 
’ How 


it yvesteraay 


usiness to Boulogne, 
cying of a broken heart.,” 
shocking!” “ Fact, I had a note from the sweet girl b 


“ Bless me! you don't say so 


wherein she solemnly assures me, in a postscript, that she shall never 


survive the shock her sensibility—for she was all soul, you know- 
has sustained ; and that, though her papa, by wav of converting her 
melancholy, has offered to take her to 
“Whar 


Ah, poor thing, her heart 1s in 


has not the 

Derby day! 
Well, I never! An 
yet this forlorn damsel, thua said to be dying of the most imteresting 


som, Vet she 





heart to go there.” not go to Epsom on the 


leed broken!’ 


af all maladies, and creat ng in consequence a sensahon whenever 
her name is mentioned, plucks up spirit enough, a few weeks after 
ward, to run off with her father’s footman 
with a glib tongue, round laughing face, unimpeachable calves, 
off to the best advantage in white cotton stockings, and standing 
=x feet in his shoes! 


-a smart voung fellow, 


Here is another illustration of a “ broken heart.’’ A pretty 1o- 
mantick heiress, who has only just finished her education at one of 
the most fashionable polishing academies at Cheltenham or Brighton, 
falls distractedly in love with a briefless but seductive young bar- 
rister whom she first saw at church, and afterward danced with at 
an Assize ball. Well, the affair progresses ;" but 
to be wound up by an elopement, it comes to the ears of the heroine's 
parents, who, hard-hearted wretches that they are! instantly whisk 
her off to some distant semi-barbarous watering-place, on the Cor 
nish or South Devon coast, crucl catastrophe! The aggrieved fair 
one forthwith betakes herself to her solitary chamber; sighs and sol 


ust as itis about 





= 





from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same ;’" reads 
touching poems and still more touching novels, and writes to all her 
acquaintances, who, devoutly believing every word she says, take care 
to circulate the afflicting intelligence that she is dying by inches of 
a broken heart! Mark now the sequel of this sad story! Years 
elapse, and one day a stout, middle-aged gentleman with a bald 
head, and about as much sentiment in his face as a shoulder of mut 

rpulent dame, th 


ton, meets ata dinner-party a buxom, red-nosed, c« 


happy mother of six bouncing children, the two last twins. Observe 


with what cool indifference they address each other—how comfort 


able they look—how thorou 
no delicate hesitation; their appetites 





y they enjoy themselves! There is 
no nonsense the lady, you 
perceive, has been helped twice to turkey, and a plateful each ume 

and as for the gentleman, he ples his knife and fork with a steady 
determination of purpose that might excite the envy of an alderman 
And who is this hale, jolly couple, who, if you were to sing them a 
love-song, would fall fast asleep under your very nose, and only wake 
to take you in for a snug rubber at whist? Can you ask ? 


were 


up m time 
They are the very same who, twenty vears before, 
believed to be dying of broken hearts, because they were prevented 


universally 


from eloping with each other! Gentle reader, whenever you hear 
touching stories of this sort, and I know of none that are so common, 
always bear in mind Sam Slick's saying, “ the only broken heart I 
ever heard tell of, was that of a New-York ticket-porter, who broke 
it in straining at a twelve stone weight!" 

Yet it must be confessed that it has a pretty, specious sound, this 
same “broken heart;’’ and though a mere cant phrase, is 


It brings grist to 


thanks 


to the “pensive publick ! a capital catchpenny 


the annual mills; enables the small poet to browse on something 


more substantial than Parnassian herbage; forms the stock im trade 


} 


of half our fashionable novelists, whose slim and susceptible heroines 


usually die of blighted love somewhere about the tenth line of the 


three hundredth page of the third volume; brings sunshine to the 
heart of Bentley; 
and bids Saunders and Otley go upon their way rejoicing. Indee 


th smiles ; 





ghts up the countenance of Colburn w 


were it not for this popular and profitable malady, one half of our 
West-end publishers would, 1 do verily believe, be figured in the un 


or ivin scopa 


Insolvent Debtors’ Court; | 


the 


imaginative records of the 


rated from their anguished wives, within walls of a work-hous 


down in the new Poor Law Bill! 


agreeably to the regulations laid 


MOZART’S REQUIEM, 


One day when Mozart's spirits were unusually oppressed, a stran 


ger, of a tall, dignified appearance, was introduced. His manners 
were grave and impressive. He told Mozart that he came from a 


person who did not wish to be known, to request he would compose 


iem for the soul of a friend whom he had 


recently lost, and whose memory he 


Mozart undertook the 


a solemn mass, as a re 
was desirous of commemora 


ting by this solemn service task, and engaged 


to have it completed ina month. The stranger begged to know 
what price he set upon his work, and immediately paid him a hundre 
ducats, and departed. The mystery of this viet seemed to hav 
verv strong effect upon the mind of the musician He brooded over 


it for some time; and then suddenly calling for writing-materials 


began to compose with extraordinary ardour, This appheaton, how 


ever, was more than his strength could support: it brought on faint 
ng fits; and his increasing illness obliged him to suspend his work 
‘T am writing this requiem for myself!” said he abruptly to his wit 
one day: “it will serve for my own funeral service ;° and this im 
pression never afterward left bim. At the expiration of the month 
the mysterious stranger appears , and cemanced the ree m I 
have found itimpossible,” said Mozart, “to keep my word ; the work 


vas Interested me more than I expected, and I have extended it be 


I shall require another month to finish 1.” 


} ' 


no objec n; 


mynd my first design 


The stranger made but observing, that for this add 


tronal trouble it was but just to increase the premium laid down fifty 





ucats more, and promised to return at the time appointed. Asto 
nished at his whole proceedings, Mozart ordered a servant to follow 
this singular personage, and, if possible, to find out who he was 
the man. however, lost sight of him, and was obliged to return as he 


that he was a mes 


went. Mozart, now more than ever persuaded 
wer from the other world, sent to warn him that his end was ap 


proaching, applied with fresh zeal to the requiem; and in spite of 
the exhausted state both of his mind and body, completed u before 
the end of the month At whe appointed Gay the stranger returned ; 
but Mozart was no more 

Mr. Hogarth, in his very pleasant work, entuled Musical Iistor) 


vids, with reference to this remarkable transaction, that it st 


remarns in some degree a mystery. Reasons have been adduced for 
supposing the stranger to he the steward of a Count Walsdeck who, 
iaving lost his wife, took it inte his head not to obtain, but to pretend 


and for this purpose applied 





tu compose, A requiem to her memory 


fur such a composition to Mozart, designing to set it off as his own. 


Larour or criticism.—Addison relates the following story from 
‘A entick having gathered together all the faults of an 


eminent poet, made a present of them to Ay o lo, who received them 


joccalini: 


very graciously, and resolved to make the author a suitable return 
In orcer to do 


for the trouble he had been at in collecting them, 


this he set before him a sack of wheat as ut had been just thrashed 
ont of the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff from among 


bv itself. The eritick applied himaelf to the 


the corn and lay it aside 
task with great industry and pleasure, 
due separation was presented by Apollo with the chaff for his paina. 


and after having made the 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 





HOre BY T. K. HERVEY 
AGalIN—aygain she comes !—me ks | hear 
Her wild, sweet singing, and her rushing wings 
My heart goes forth to meet her w i leur, 
And welcome sends from s broken strings 
It was not thus ot THUS— We met of yore 
When my plumed soul we i wavy to the shy 
To greet her ; and the yous s she ‘ 
Was scarce more tunet t the glad reply 
The wings are tetterd by ewe of veurs 
And genet has spoil’d the musick w her tears 
She comes—I know her bw her starry eves 
lknow her viher “ he t 
But et “ she used to wear 
(its nner roses, a sa ‘ fl we s 
That ue moured round her tairy feet, 
W he \ she haunted BARTHLY bowers 
Aral « nall the beaut smal SWee 
No more she mocks me with her v ‘ ti t 
Nor offers now e garlands « eurt 
Come back, come Ack tho wt been absent lone 
> we vonne ich s\ oft ¢ sot 
Who came. and ¢ * i “ i strone 
I ’ tl “0 ‘ car ‘* aS 
Though every year she wears a sa ' IN 
And s sus t son sma every y 
Some f eaves are ! ! K 
And fewer w she < ita e dear, 
As ONCE she came ht t she come aga 
With allt ‘ ‘ \ imes offere THEN 
But come thy sa uiness yet 
Lig ’ the future cas 
That makes the prese t t oh—regret 
Is PRESENT sorrow while itt ris the Past 
And memory speaks, os speaks the curfew be 
Io tell the day { " ‘ 
( ‘ he the s« i “ v* 
’ ack the sha “ ! al s« sun 
On mv ss s ‘ dw new t 
Hush the w © Voce « 
Bright s come e mys a thine 
Phat shows the s ‘ cast 
And . wu ‘ ‘ 
The places w r ts ried treasures rest 
Its hoards ‘ eolimy ‘ al spe 
Me ks | tee s st Wea evealed 
And a ts s wit \ * awe 
l it et had « he 1 r cealed, 
A sweetly swe where Ss Waters stray 
| it ll ts ‘ 1 Ss as { sca eT ‘ 
Ss « os —she nes \ eis mine ea 
lle swee s for ever, 
W ‘es ‘ 8 s sw“ su >» hear 
Like flowers t ‘ i ia ver 
(Flowers. like 7 y speak . 
\W set Ss ure 5.4 se 8 ~ * thew bearts 
i) t sthe « ven «1 ‘ ee < 
kx I revtos, Thee sil Save t 's 
Thus the id freshness of stuless years 
Is watered ever by © he st ‘ 
She comes—I know herby hers int eves 
Before se stile ‘ R ‘ ‘ atts 
And it a darker sha "« er brow 
\ ther tones be sa t yore 
And if she sings more s sich “ 
And hears a er ur erst the “ore 
And if aro ri er A 
The « ¥ flowers t ‘ th she wore 
T k os ‘ t its sweet 
And ave : wers ‘ e at ber leet 
wispom 
There is no project to which the whole race of mankind is 80 ut 
versally attached, as that of beng thought wise; and the aflecta 
ton of itis so visible in men of all complexions, that vou every day 
see some one or other 80 Very soleitious to establish hw character 
as not to allow hiunsell lesure to do the things which fauly wi it: 
expen ling more art and stratagem to appear so im the eves of the 
world, than what would suffice to mak ehim soin truth. There is now 
jury which touches a man so sensibly as an msult upon his parte or 
capacity. Tell a man of other defects—that he wants learning, in 
dustry or appl ition —hew hear yourreproo!l w patience. Nay, 
you may go farther; take him in proper season, ¢ you may tax 
his morals, vou may tell him he us ure ar in conduct, passonate 
or revengeful in hes nature, loose in lis principles; ver it woth the 


gentleness of a fnend, possibly he m you, but 


thank you for your lecture. and promise a tut hone 
hint but a defect in his intellectuals, touch but that sere place, from 
that moment you are looked upon as an enemy sent to torment him 


iy not only bear with 
relormation 


before his ime, and m return, may reckon upon his resentment and 
l-will for ever: so that in general, you will find it safer to tell aman 
he is a knave than a fool; and stand a better chance of bewng for 


given for proving he has been wanting in point of common honesty 
Strange souls that we are! as if to 
rument of wisdom; and as uf 
did not most of all reflect upon our 


than in point of common sense 
live well was not the greatest ar 
what reflected upon our morals 


‘ "hd 
understanding 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


The following 1s the closing paragray hott will of Patncek Henry 
“T have now disposed of all my property to my family; 
one thing more I wish I could give them, and that is the 


there is 
christian 


religion. If they had this, and I had not given them one shilling, 
they would be neh; and if they had not that, and I had given them 
all the world, they would be poor This opimon of that celebrated 


man, may perhaps be called I mon and i on that ac 
count alone of great value. It seems to us that Patrick Henry made 
effort to paraphrase, perhaps we should say, to answer 
t m propounded by the author of our holy religion, “ What 
shall profit a man, if be gain the whole world and lose his own soul 1” 


# death-bed of 


a success! 


the quest 


IDLENES®s, 





There is not a man, or a thing now nlive, but has toole to work 
with. The basest of created animalcules, the spider itself, has a 
spinning jenny an { 





fa warping-mill and power-loom within its head, 
the stupidest of oysters has a Papin's digester, with a stone and line 
house to hold it in. How unnatural then, is idleness! 
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ORIGINAL PORTRAITS. 


A LECTURE FOR THE LAWYERS. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 





Mr. Owen is a reformer, and he cares not who knows it. He sees 
that the world is advancing. Everything is changing and improv- 
ing. We do not try lawsuits any more on red-hot ploughshares, or 
boil young women for not attending a church up town instead of 
one down. We do not fry Jews by way of levying contribution upon 
their purses, or burn old ladies for witches because time has ab- 
ducted their teeth and spoiled their complexions. We do not see 
now a-days, as was seen in Rome under the dictators, droves of sen- 
tenced debtors with their families driven in chains to the dungeons 
in the houses of their patrician creditors. Whatever may be the pri- 
vate opinions of Mr. Nicholas Biddle, we have not yet had the heads 
of Benton, Wright, Cambrelling and others, carried on poles up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue , nor is it likely that the present chief o 
our republick will walk some evening into the theatre with a com- 
pany of the “Tompkin's Blues,” or the “ Jackson Guards,” and order 
the execution of all the audience before his supper, like some of the 


ancient political rulers. These times are past. What then! Shall 
we stop half way! 
I envy Mr. Owen his perfect faith in the spuit of the age. He 


believes there are many things about us which will not be seen ina 
hundred years hence. He believes there will be no stage-coaches, 
ships or steamboats; no jails, prisons, dungeons, bolts, bars and 
chains; no guillotines, racks, knouts—no Indian gods, no Jugger- 
He believes there will be no cat-and-nine-tails, no birch- 
I mean there 


naut 
rods except such as wave harmlessly in the breeze 
will be none with the leaves stripped off, hanging against the wall— 
upon two nails—beside a broad-brimmed hat, over a desk, in the 
eyes of the insulted and oppressed schoolboy. He believes there 
will be no gallowses—less innocent than those which sustain panta- 
loons—not their wearers. That there will be no bombshells, and 
double or single-barrelled guns, no forty pounders, no daggers, swords 
or other weapons of war, except in museums, as curious tokens of 
the past, and that national rulers and statesmen will turn pale even 
when they look at them. There will be no criminals and no pau- 
pers. No men of overgrown opulence. He believes yet more. He 
believes that, in this coming period, it will be difficult to get any 
one to rule—to be a king or a president, to accept of office, and par- 
ticularly to draw the salary. The grand houses, the state carriages, 
and all things unnecessarily expensive, and now so much sought 
after, will be considered im bad taste and vulgar. The footmen will 
live in the palaces and wear gold lace and feathers. The emperour 
of Russia will ride about his dominions on a mule, the king of the 
French will beg one of his cabinet to accept his crown, if only fora 
half-a-dozen years; and, should there be any disturbance in Spain 
or elsewhere, it will be about which party shall get, not eto power, 
but out of wt. The king of Hanover will force a free constitution 
upon his subjects, and the people of England will break out into 
amiable riots at the too generous sacrifices made in their favour by 
the throne and nobility. A few indignant shollelahs may be flourished 
in Ireland at the selfishness of Great Britain in not extending over 
them her government; and the banks, in tunes of pecuniary panicks, 
will ansisé upon going on with their payments, while the holders of 
their paper, for fear of being called upon to receive their cash, will 
start off in private balloons to the Himaleh mountains, and Wall-street 
will be deserted tll the commercial crisis be over 
Happy philosopher! Mr. Owen is a party in himself 
His hobby is the future 


He is right 
enough to give up the past But if this 
benevolent man has in any degree acted on these ideas, | fear he 
has met no very warm co-operation; and that people nave been 
sometimes so very short-sighted as not to understand his enlarged 
views—his sunshiny disinterestedness—his somewhat premature 
preparations for the happy hereafter. But time is requisite, and his- 
tory proves that great moral revolutions progress slowly 

I myself am no prophet. I cannot pretend to decide these points, 
but af they should turn out to be true!! where are we then? Are ships 
I take 


What would become of the 


and bridges the only things which would go out of fashion! 
only a single branch of the subject 
lawyers? As society is now, that is, according to the old moral 
world, they get on marvellously ; 
are conducted on true principles, they will fade before broadening 


but when the affairs of mankind 
civilization as fays and night things at the dawn of day. They will 
be utterly ashamed of themselves. ‘There will be no distinction in 
those halcyon days between publick and private acts, manners and 
characters. A man will not then be able to do an unkind or un 
gentlemanly thing professionally any more than individually, and a 
person would blush as shamefacedly at being detected im accepting 
pecuniary reward for arranging the dispute of his two neighbours— 
for aiding an orphan or a widow to settle her estate, or for doing 
any other act of ordinary justice—as for having sent in his bi!l toa 
lady at a party for ice-cream, or for being caught with his fingers in 
the pockets of the gentleman next hun at dinner 
I have, perhaps, spoken above too generally 
said there would be no lawyers after Mr. Owen's purifying process of 
There will be a race of lawyers. The pre- 


] should not have 


another hundred years 
sent fraternity will be displaced by another, and this will be the 
lawyer of Mr. Owen's new moral world. He will be a man simple 
in his wishes and in his habits, with that majesty of person and 
beauty of face which temperance and virtue, and the contemplation 
of reason, gave to the patriarchs of old, Abraham and Jacob. He will 
seek to conciliate the differences of his fellow-creatures with the | 


coolness of wisdom, the skill of experience and knowledge, and the with regret. He hears his story and tells him, ** My friend, don't go 


kindness of friendship. His mode of life will be so simple as to re- 
quire no more than he can draw from his garden and his spring, and he 
will join the independent and simple nation of the savage with all that 
religion, science and reason have taught. He will possess the advan- 
tages of civilization without its vices or its defects. He will go calmly 
forth with a white robe and a long silver beard, like a Solon or a Cin- 
cinnatus, only to do good. People will crowd to hear his words of 
truth ; their passions will subside at his soothing voice, his righteous, 
paternal, unpaid-for explanations. Beneath his calming and convine- 
ing hand ambition will pause, avarice will blush, rage will be silent, 
revenge learn to love. Folly will grow wise, vice ashamed, friends 
will embrace in a new bond of amity; and should there be foes— 
victims of the lingering prejndices of the past—should the voice of 
truth fail in its purpose and their hearts turn from each other with 
yet unconquered hate, the peace-maker will so teach them that one 
will say unto the other as Abraham said to Lot : 

** Let there be no strife, | pray thee, between me and thee, and 
between my herdsmen, and thy herdsmen, for we be brethren 

‘fs not the whole land before thee! separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the nght; 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

But what in the present day are the professed duties and inten- 
tions of a lawyer, or firstly, what object brings them into the profes- 
sion. Is ita disinterested wish to settle disputes! Does he look 
with regret at the clients crowding into his office? Does he shed 
tears in secret at the rapid filling of his cost-look—at seeing his 
name every day upon the calendar? Does that little paragraph, 
when he inscribes it in the clerk's office, 

NEW-YORK COMMON PLEAS. 

Assault and Battery. 
paMaGEs, $500. CAPIAS ISSUED, ETC. 
J. Snap, Alty 


Joun THomson, ) 
vs. ‘ 
Perer Brown \ 


Does this little paragraph (which, to a philanthropick eye, is but a 
mournful token of the continued perversity of human nature) trans- 
pierce Mr. Snap's heart with an amiable grief that Mr. Thomson 
should have conducted himself in such an improper manner, or that 
Mr. Brown should have been the innocent victim of a pugilism more 
Let us examine into this. Mr. Snap 
Now, let us suppose Mr. Snap to 


disciplined than his passion 
is the attorney for the plaintiff. 
be perfectly purified from the prejudices of the day—to be entirely 
disinterested, philanthropick and intellectual ; to be convinced that 


what is for the happiness of one, 1s for the happiness of the whole ; | 


in short, to be a thoroughly enlightened discipie of Mr. Owen and a 
specimen of his new moral world. Mr. Snap is a young lawyer. He 
has taken an office in Beekman-street or Peck-Slip—two rooms, 
two tables, six chairs, a spitting-box filled with yellow sand, and seve- 
ral leger-like yet blank volumes for the purpose of recording suits, 
etc. ; and one in particular—not broad, but long—bound strongly as 
if for constant use, placed in a perpendicular position upon a shelf 
or compartment over one of the tables, and inscribed on the back, 
in large and distinct letters ** Cost book.’ Mr. Snap has but re- 
cently entered the profession. He is a tall, lean, hungry-looking 
young man with a slight stoop in his shoulders, acquired by seven 
years’ apprenticeship in Lawyer Peclem’s office, copying unconscion- 
ably long bills and answers in chancery, and studying the ** Court 


Rules,”’ ** Tidd’s Practice,” ** Graham's Pleadings,” and other law 
authorities. Mr. Snap boards at Mrs. Skinflint’s, Chatham-street, up 
stairs, third story, back room, No. 9. Mrs. Skinflint is a religious 
woman, with a pious and oft-expressed horrour of persons who don’t 
‘pay up,” particularly their board-bili! Mr. Snap gives a hundred 
and seventy-five dollars—or at least agrees to give it—for his office 
rent, and he wears a handsome frock-coat with velvet collar and 
frogs, and a pair of blue pantaloons with straps, rather jauntily cut, 
for which ** Thwack, Dragon and Co.,”’ merchant tailors, Maiden- 
Lane, holds his promissory note, made, drawn, executed, ete. etc. 
etc. by the said Snap, for fifty-nine dollars eighteen and three quar- 
ter cents, payable one year after date, with legal interest, to be cal 
culated at six months from the drawing thereof, the said note bear- 
ing date about thirteen months previous to the entrance of John 
Thomson into the office of the aforesaid Snap, fur the purpose of 
commencing the aforesaid suit of assault and battery as aforesaid, 
and being, moreover, yet unpaid. Mr. Snap smokes, as any one 
may see by the innumerable pieces of cigar ends on the mantel- 
piece and in the corners, upon the floor, and also by the odour of 


He 


yrefers a stock without a shirt-collar, as giving a more unbroken 
I ory 


many vanished puffs which umpregnates the air and furniture 


outline of his face and head, (which are handsome,) and he, more- 
over, in wet weather, wears india-rubber orershoes, a point apparently 
without bearing upon the present question, but which, be it remem- 
bered, are not purchaseable with nofes of hand, but are bought for 
cash, or not atall. Mr. Smith, the vender, does not trust 

This young gentleman ts sitting im his office in the afternoon, with 
his feet on the mantel-prece, a long cigar in his mouth, and his hat, 
with the nap entirely brushed off, banging on a natl against the wall 
His hands are in his pantaloons’ pocket, except when he occasionally 
extracts one, to handle his cigar, as smokers sometimes do, and his 
face wears an expression of thoughtful and uncomplaining sadness 
His coat, his trousers, have a faded and melancholy look Nothing 
about hin appears new but the book of costs 

At this moment, he is startled by a step on the doorway, and a 
shadow across the threshold. He flings away his cigar, brushes up 
his hair, seizes hold of * Abbot on Shipping,” or * Chitty’s Plead- 
ings,” and seems lost in the study of some abstruse and important 
case. The door opens, and, with an indignant step and countenance, 
enter John Thomson 


Now, Snap is a new moral world man. He regards Mr. Thomson 


‘already begins its work 


to law. You will only ruin yourself, or make yourself ridiculoys. 
You will proclaim to all the world what only afew now know. Yoy 
may, moreover, lose your suit. Go home, at least, and come to me 
in three weeks. But Thomson is enraged, and insists 

Thomson.—Sir, I have been brutally, basely assaulted by thas 
Look here, and here, (he shows a cut in the mouth, and a 
I will have justice, if it cost me my life 


man. 
bruise on the eye.) 
Snap.—It will cost you a great deal of money, sir. 
Thomson.—I don't care. I will spend my whole fortune, rather 
than suffer the scoundrel to go unpunished. 
Snap.—Well, go to the grand jury and have him indicted 
Thomson.—No, sir—No, sir—I want damages. Here, Mr Snap 
Here is fifty dollars—Chemical Bank—if you want more, you shall 
have it. Issue the writ instantly, sir. Claw the villain. Money is 
no object with me. I am, thank heaven, above éhat consideration I 
should rather spend it than not. All J want is to make him spend 
it. Run him into expenses by any plan. Here, sir, I'll not stint 
Here is another fifty dollar note; and, when they are gone, 
Run Aim into expenses—ruin him !—that’s 


All I 





you 
you shall have another. 
all. S'blood, sir, you shall find I have a soul above money. 
want is revenge. 

Snap.—( Drawing himself up with dignity, and handing the two 
notes to Thomson)—Mr. Thomson, I cannot become the instrument 
of your evil passions from pecuniary considerations. 

Thompson.—What! You refuse the hundred dollars’ 

Snap.—I do, sir; and I feel myself rather insulted by your offer 
I am a member of this profession to prosecute the just claims of dis- 
passionate individuals ; and I beg, sir, that you will not again wound 
my feelings by any inuimations of ‘his kind, (pointing sternly to the 
two fifty dollar notes. ) 

Thomson.—W ont you issue the writ, sir? 

Snap —I will certainly undertake your suit—if you insist—but 
only with the hope of being able to make you hear reason. Give 
me five dollars 

Thomson.—Upon my word I have not got so smal! a bill as five 
dollars about me 

Snap.— Then call in next week 
Go to church and hear your preacher 


Never act, my dear sir, in a 
passion on these occasions 
once, at least 


Sleep upon your rage. Perhaps I could persuade 


| Mr. Brown to make you reparation and apology without the inter- 


ference of legal proceedings. 

Thomson —Ay, but he'll not come in your way. I wish, in truth, 
you could do this. For, now I think of it, I am going to England 
in amonth and I should not like to be detained. 

Snap.—( With a smile of true gratification)\—You see! Reflection 
I will call down and see Mr. Brown my- 
self. [ have not much occupatior. 

Thomson.—Now I think of it, [ vow it never occurred before. | 
should have mentioned to you, perhaps, that [ struck Brown first. 
That would ge against me in court, wouldn't it? 

Snap.—( With another placid smile)—Against you, my dear sir! 
It would ruzn you. You would be cast and have to pay all costs 

Thomson.—( His face clearing away )—Well, I am really very much 
obliged to you for reminding me of these things. Let me insist on 
your accepting, at least, the first fifty dollar note for your time and 
trouble 

Snap.—(A shade of displeasure crossing his countenance)—Mr 
Thomson, remember where you are 

Thomson.—Sir, I cannot leave your office without remunerating 
you for having occupied your time. Take this note 

Snap —(Indignantly)—Sir, you forget to whom—but, alas ! why 
should I be angry. He knows no better, (aside,)—My friend, I have 
done no more than my duty. The pleasure of having performed a 
virtuous action is pay enough 

Thomson.—( Wiping the tears from his eyes) —Well, Mr. Snap, | 
am a better man than I was before. I shall go down myself, to-night, 
and ask Brown's pardon. But how can I return the obligations you 
have conferred upon me? 

Snap.—Have you any friends going to law’ 

Thomson.—I have, and I shall certainly, as you desire, send them 
all to you 

Snap —(Indignantly again)—You mistake me entirely, sir. I was 
going to ask you, to keep them at home. Dissuade them from going 
to law. ‘Tell them they are fools 

Thomson.—( Folding up, and putting the two fifty dollar notes into 
his pocket-book)—Good morning, Mr Snap 

Snap. —( With a smile of peculiar delight)—Farewell, my frend 
(Exit Thomson.) 

Snap —( Laying his hand on his heart, looking at his cost-book, 
and then folding up a letter from Thwack, Dragon and Co., about 


the note)—What a delightful profession! ! 


THE SEA-BREEZE AT MATANZAS 


After a night of languor without rest, 

Striving to sleep, vet wishing morn might come— 
By the pent, scorching atmosphere opprest ; 
Impatient of the vile mus yuito’s hum— 

With what reviving freshness from the sea, 

Its airy plumage, glittering with the spray, 
Comes the strong dav-breeze, rushing jovously 
Into the bright arms of th’ encircling bay' 

It tempers the keen ardour of the sun ; 

The drooping frame with life renewed it fills ; 

It lashes the green waters as they run: 

It sways the graceful palm-tree on the hills! 

It breathes of ocean-solitudes and caves, 
Luminous, vast and cool, far down beneath the waves 1 
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SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


POCOCURANTE. 


| po not care a farthing about any man, woman, or child, in the 
world. You think that I am joking, Jemmy ; but you are mistaken. 
What! you look at me again with those honest eyes of yours star- 
ing with wonder, and making a demi-pathetick, demi-angry appeal for 
an exception in your favour. Well, Jemmy, I do care about you, 
my honest fellow, so uncork the other bottle. 


|| shadows, so depart 


‘Did you ever see me out of humour in your life for the tenth part | 


ofa second! Never, so help me, heaven! Did you ever hear me 
speak ill of another! I might, perhaps, have cracked a joke—in- 
deed, I have cracked a good many such in my time—at a man’s ex- 

nse behind his back ; but never have I said anything which I would 
not say to his face, or what I would not take from him with treble 
hardness of recoil, if it so pleased him to return it; but real bona 
fide evil-speaking was never uttered by me. I never quarrelled with 
You are going to put me in mind of my duel with Cap- 
tain Maxwell. I acknowledge I fought it, and fired three shots. 
What then? Could I avoid it! I was no more angry with him, 
when I sent the message, than I was at the moment of my birth. 
Duelling is an absurd custom of the country, which I must comply 
with when occasion requires. The occasion had turned up, and | 
fought of course. Never was I happier than when I felt the blood 
wickling over my shoulders—for the wise laws of honour were sat- 


‘any one. 


isfied, and I was rid of the cursed trouble. I was sick of the puppy- | 


ism of punctilio, and the booby legislation of the seconds, and was 
glad to escape from it by a scratch. I made it up with Maxwell, 
who was an honest, though a hot-headed and obstinate man—and 
you know I was executor to his will. Indeed, he dined with me the 
very day-week after the duel. Yet, spite of this equanimity, I re- 
peat it, that I do not care for any human being on earth, (the pre- 
sent company always excepted,) more than I care for one of those 
filberts which you are cracking with such laudable assiduity. 


|| yacobin ; he asked twice for soup, he wrote a libel, his father wasa || day 

Why, || very pretty girl, equal to him in rank, but rather meagre in the 
I care not whether he broke every command- |/ purse. He kept it, however, a profound secret from his friends. By 
| accident I found it out, and when I next saw him, I began to quiz 


| 
j 


Yes—it is trae—I have borne myself towards my family unex- | 


ceptionably, as the world has it. I married off my sisters, sent my 
brothers to the colleges, and did what was fair for my mother. But 
[ shall not be hypocrite enough to pretend to high motives for so do- 
ing. My father’s death left them entirely to me, and what could I 
do with them? Turn them out? That would be absurd, and just 
as absurd to retain them at home without treating them properly 
They were my family. My own comforts would have been mate- 
nally invaded by any other line of conduct. I therefore executed 
the filial and fraternal affections in a manner which will be a fine 
topick of panegyrick for my obituary. Heaven help the idiots who 
write such things! They to talk of motives, and feelings, and the 
impulses that sway the human heart! They, whose highest ambi- 
tion it is to furnish provender, at so mach a line, for magazine or 
newspaper. Yet from them shall I receive the tribute of a tear 
The world shall be informed in due time, and I care net how soon, 
that ‘* Diep at his house, etc. etc.,a gentleman, exemplary in every 
relation of life, whether we consider him as a son, a brother, a friend, 
oracitizen. His heart,”’ and so on to the end of the fiddle faddle 
The winding up of my family affairs, you know, is, that I have got 
rid of them all; that I pay the good people a visit once a month, 
and ask them to a humdrum dinner on my birth-day, which you are 
perhaps aware occurs but once a year. Iam alone. I feel that I 
am alone. 

My politicks—what then! I am, externally at least, a tory, a 
toute outrance, because my father and my grandfather (and I cannot 
trace my genealogy any higher) were so before me Besides, I think 
every gentleman should be a tory; there 1s an easiness, a suavity 
of mind, engendered by toryism, which it 1s vain for you to expect 
from fretful whiggery, or bawling radicalism, and such should be 
a strong distinctive feature in every gentleman's character. And | 
admit, that in my youth I did many queer things, and said many vio- 
lent and nonsensical matters. But that fervour is gone. I am still 
outside the same ; but inside how different! I laugh to scorn the 
nonsense ' hear vented about me in the clubs which I frequent 
The zeal about nothings, the bustle about stuff, the fears and the 
precautions against fancied dangers, the indignation against writings 
which no decent man thinks of reading, o7 against speeches which 
are but the essence of stupidity; in short, the whole tempest in a 
tea-pot appears to me to be ineffably ludicrous. I join now and then, 
nay very often, in these discussivuns; why should not I? Am I not 
possessed of the undoubted liberties of a Briton, invested with the 
full privilege of talking nonsense’ And, if any of my associates 
laugh inside at me, why, I think them quite night 

But I have dirtied my fingers with ink, you say, and daubed other 
people's faces with them T admit it. My pen has been guilty of 
various political yeux d’esprit, but let me whisper it, Jemmy, on both 
sides. Don’t start, it is not worth while. My tory quizzes I am 
suspected of ; suspected | say, for I am not such a goose as to let 
them be any more than mere matters of s Ispicion , but of quizzes 
against tories | am no more thought guilty than I am of petty lar- 
ceny. Yet such isthe case. I write with no ill feeling; publick 
men or people who thrust themselves before the publick in any way, 
I just look on as phantoms of the imagination, as things to throw off 
commonplaces about. You know how I assassinated Jack ****, 
in the song which you transcribed for me ; how it spread in thou- 
sands, to his great annoyance. Well, on Wednesday last, he and I 
supped tete-a-tete, and a jocular fellow he is. It was an accidental 
rencounter—he was sulky at first, but I laughed and sung him into 
good humour. When the second bottle had loosened his tongue, he 
looked at me :nost sympathetically, and said, * May I ask you a ques- 
ton’ * A thousand,” I replied, * provided you do not expect me to 
answer them.” ** Ah,” he cried, ** it was a shame for you to abuse me 
the way you did. and all for nothing ; but, hang it, let bygones be by- 
gones—you are too pleasant a fellow to quarrel with.” I told him 
he appeared to be under a mistake—he shook his head—empted his 
bottle, and we staggered home in great concord. In pomt of fact, 
men of sense think not of such things, and mingle freely in society 
as if they never occurred. Why, then, should I be supposed to have 
any feeling whatever, whether of anger or pleasure about them ! 

My friends? Where are they’ Av, Jemmy, I do understand what 
that pressure of my hand means. But where ts the other! No- 
where! Acquaintances [ have in hundreds—boon companions in 
dozens—fellows to whom I make myself as agreeable as I can, and 
whose society gives me pleasure. There's Jack Meggot—the best 


joker in the world—W ill Thompson—an unexceptionable ten-bot- | 
tle-man—John Mortimer, a singer of most renowned social quali- | 


ttea—there’s—but what need I enlarge the catalogue’ You know 
the men ] mean. I live with them, and that right gaily, but would 


| 


|| insulted him. 


| for, if they were ingulfed in Tartarus, | should just go through my 
' usual daily round—keep moving in the same monotonous tread-mi!! 


|| of life, with other companions to help me through, as steadily as | “Ido,” was my reply 
|| do now. The friends of my boyhood are gone—ay—all—all gone ! |! officer 


'T have lost the old familiar faces, and shall not try for others to re- 
place them. I am now happy with a mail-coach companion, whom 
I never saw before, and never will see again. My cronies come like 

Do you remember the story of Abon Hassan, 

| in some of the Oriental tales? He was squandering a fine property 
on some hollow friends, when he was advised to try their friendship 
by pretending poverty, and asking their assistance. It was refused, 
and he determined never to see them more—never to make a friend— 

| nay, not even an acquaintance ; but to sit, according to the custom 


| of the East, by the way-side, and invite to his buard the three first 


passers-by, with whom he spent the night in festive debauchery, ma- 
king it a rule never to ask the same persons a second time. My life 
is almost the same—true it is that I know the exteriour conformation, 
and the peculiar habits of those with whom I associate, but our 
hearts are ignorant of one another. They vibrate not together; they 
are ready to enter into the same communication, with any passer-by 
| Nay, perhaps, Hassan’s plan was more social. He was relieved 
from inquiries as to the character of his table-mates 
be they foul, they were nothing to him. I am tormented out of my 
life by such punctilios as I daily must submit to 


| keep company” saysa friend—frrend! well, no matter—* with R. He || 


HI ket 


*T wonder you || 


one of them crack a joke the less, drink a glass the less, sing a song | not, nur do I care, but a thought strack me that Tom might have 
the less, if I died before morning ' Not one—nor do I blame them, || been of this army, and | inquired, as, indeed, I did of everybody 


| coming from a foreign country, if he knew anything of a man of the 
|) nameof Benson. * Do you!” stammered out the drunken patriot— 
* Do you care about him!" again asked the 

“1 did—I do,” again I retorted. * Why then,” said he 
| “take a short stick in your hand, and step across to Valparaiso, there 
| you will find him two feet under ground, snugly wrapped up in a blan- 
I was his sexton myself, and had no time to dig him a de eper 
grave, and no way of getting a stouter coffin. It will yust do all as 
well. Poor fellow, it was all the clothes he had for many a day be- 
fore.” I was shocked at the recital, but Holmes was too much in- 
toxicated to pursue the subject any farther. I called on him in the 
morning, and learned that Benson had joined as a private soldier in 
this desperate service, under the name of Maberly—that he speedily 
rose to a command—was distinguished for doing desperate actions, 


| in which he seemed quite reckless of life—had, however, been treated 
| with considerable ingratitude—never was paid a dollar—had lost his 


baggage—was compelled to part with almost all his wearing appa- 
rel for subsistence, and had just made his way to the sea-side, pur- 


| posing to escape to Jamaica, when he sunk, overcome by hunger 


and fatigue. He kept the secret of his name till the last moment, 


; | when he confided it, and a part of his unhappy history, to Holmes. 
Be they fair, || Such was the end of Benson, a man born to high expectations, of 


culuvated mind, considerable genius, generous heart, and honoura- 
ble purposes 


Jack Dallas I became acquainted with at Brazen Nose. There 


is a scoundrel—he is suspected of having cheated fifteen years ago || was a time that | thought I would have died for him—and, I believe, 


jat play, he drinks ale, he fought shy im a duel business, he is a || that his feelings towards me were equally warm 


Ten years ago 


| whig—a radical, a muggletonian, a jumper, a moderate man, a || we were the Damon and Pythias—the Pylades and Orestes of our 


low attorney, nobody knows him in good society,” etc. etc 
| what is it to me? 
ment in the decalogue, provided he be a pleasant fellow, and that | 
|am not mixed up with his offences 
| up in spite of myself. Burns used to say, the best company he was 


But the world will so mix me || 


Yet I lost him by a jest. He was wooing most desperately a 


He was surprised at the discovery, and very sore at the quiz- 


him 
He answered so testily, that | proceeded to annoy him. He 


zing 


ever in was the company of professed blackguards. Perhaps he was || became more and more sour, | more and more vexatious in my jokes, 


right. I dare not try. 

My early companions I did care for, and where are they! 
Tom Benson, he was my class-fellow at school; we occupied the 
same rooms in college, we shared our studies, our amusements, our 
flirtations, our follies, our dissipations together 
ble or upright creature never existed. Well, sir, he had an uncle, 


Poor 


| It was quite wrong on my part; but heaven knows I meant nothing 


by it. I did not know that he had just parted with his father, who 
had refused all consent to the match, adding injurious insinuations 


about the mercenary motives of the voung lady. Dallas had been 


A more honvura- || defending her, but in vain; and then, while in this mood, did I choose 


him as the butt of my silly wittcisms. At last something | said— 


lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment, and at his request Tom || some mere piece of nonsense—nettled him so much, that he made 


bought a cornetcy in the corps 
low strutting about tn the full splendour of his yet unspotted reyi- 
mentals, the cynosure of the bright eyes of the country town m 


which he resided. He came to London, and then joined his regi- | for a moment, and then left the room 
All was well for a while; but he had always an unfortunate |/ He shortly after went abroad, and we were thus kept from meeting 


nent 
itch for play. In our little circle it did him no great harm ; but his || 
new companionsplayed high, and far too skilfully for Tfom—perhaps 
there was roguery, or perhaps there was not—I never inquired. At 

all events, he lost all his ready-money. He then drew liberally on |/ 
his family; he lost that too; 1n short, poor Tom at last staked his || 
commission, and lost it with the rest. This, of course, could not |} 
be concealed from the uncle, who gave him a severe lecture, but || 
procured him a commission in an infantry regiment destined for || 
He was to join it without delay ; but the infatuated fellow 


He 


Spain. 
again risked himse!f, and lost the infantry commission alsu 


I] remember the grand-looking fel- | 


I arrested his arm, and cried, * Jack, you would have 
intentions toto effect... He co- 
but remained sullen and silent 

We never have spoke since 


a blow at me 
bec nh very sorry had vou put your 
loured as if ashamed of his violence, 


On his return, we jomed different cotenes, and 
In fact, | did not see him for 


and explaining 
were of different sides in politicks, 


| nearly seven years until last Monday, when he passed me, with his 


wife—a different person from his early passion, the girl on account 
of whom we quarrelled—leaning on bis arm. | looked at him, but 
he bent down his eyes, pretending to speak to Mrs. Dallas. So 
be it 

Then there was my brother—my own poor brother, one year 
The verdict—commonly a matter of course— 


younger than myself 
What an inward revolution that 


must have been true in his case 


now was ashamed or afraid to face his uncle, and eulisted (for he | must have been, which could have bent that gay and free spirit, that 


was a splendid-looking young mau, and was instantly accepted,) as | 
a private soldier in the twenty-sixth foot. I suppose that he found 


| speak of poor Arthur 


joyous and buoyant soul, to think of self-destruction. But | cannot 
These were my chief friends, and I lost the 


his habits were too refined and too firmly fixed to allow him to be || last of them about ten years ago; and since that time | know no one, 


satisfied with the scanty pay, and coarse food, and low company, of || the present company excepted, for whom I care a farthing 


an infantry soldier. It 1s certain, that he deserted in a fortnight 
after enlistment. The measure of poor ‘Tom's degradation was not || 
yet filled up 
He went to his uncle's at an hour when he knew that he would not || 
be at home, and was with difficulty admitted by the servant, who 


He persuaded him at last that he meant to throw || 


recognized him. 
‘| 


himself on the mercy of his uncle, and the man, who loved him— 
evervbody of all degrees who knew him loved him—consented to 
his admission. I amalmost ashamed to goon. He broke open his 
uncle’s escritoir, and took from it whatever money it contained—a 
hundred pounds or thereabouts—and slunk out of the house. Hea- 
vens! what were my feelings when I heard this—when I saw him 
proclaimed in the newspapers as a deserter, and a thief! A thief! 
Tom Bensonativef! 1! could not credit the intelligence of my eyes 
or my ears. He whom! knew only five months before—for so bret 
had his career been—would have turned with scorn and disgust 
from any action deviating a hair’s-breadth from the highest honour 
How he spent the next six months of his life, I know not; bat about 
the end of that period a letter was left at my door by a messenger, | 
who immediately disappeared. It was from him. It was couched 
in terms of the most atyect self-condemnation, and the bitterest re- 
morse. He declared he was a rumed man in character, in fortune, 
in happiness, in everything. and conjured me, for the sake of former || 
friendship, to let him have five guineas, which he said would take 
him to a place of safety. From the description of the messenger 
who, Tom told me in his note, would return m an hour, | guessed 
it was himself. When the time came, which he had put off to a mo- 
ment of almost complete darkness. T opened the door to his fearful | 
rap. It was he—I knew him at a glance, as the lamp flashed over 
his face—and, uncertain as was the light, it was bright enough to 
let me see that he was squalid, and in rags; that a fearful and fe- 
rocious suspicion, which spoke volumes, as to the life he had lately 
led, lurked in his side-looking eves ; those eyes that a year before || 
spoke nothing but joy and courage, and that a premature grayness |! 
had covered with pie bald patches the once glossy black locks which 
straggled over his unwashed face, or through his tattered hat 
I had that he asked—perhaps more—in a paper in my hand. | 

put itintohis. I had barely time to say *O Tom!" when he caught 
my hand, kissed it with burning lips, exclaimed, * Don't speak to 
}me—I am a wretch!’ and, bursting from the grasp with which | 
wished to detain him, fled with the speed of an arrow down the street, 
| and vanished intoa lane. Pursuit washopeless. Many years elapsed, || 
,and I heard not of him—no one heard of him. But about two years | 
ago I was at a coffee-house in the Strand, when an officer of what 
they called the Patriots of South America, staggered into the room. | 
He was very drunk. His tawdry and tarnished uniform proclaimed | 
the service to which he belonged, and all doubt on the subject was | 
removed by his conversation. It was nothing but a tissue of curses | 
'on Bolivar and his associates, who, he asserted, had seduced him 

| from his country, ruined his prospects, robbed hun, cheated him, and 





He had not a farthing when he left the twenty-sixth. || 


| Benson innocent from the mould of South America 


| most volatile . 





How true these reproaches might have been I knew 


Per- 
haps, if they had lived with me as long as my other companions, I 
would have been as careless about them, as | am about Will Thom- 
son, Jack Megget, or my younger brothers. | am often inclined to 
think, that my feelings towards them are but warmed by the remem- 
bered fervour of boyhood, and made romantick by distance of time 
And, uf we could call up 
could restore 
poor, dear Arthur—make Dallas forget his folly—and let them live 
together again in my society, | should be speedily indifferent about 
them too. My mind is as if slumbering, quite wrapped up in itself, 
and never wakes but to act a part I rise im the morning, to eat, 
drink, talk —to say what I do not think, to advocate questions which 
I care not for—to join companions whom I value not, to indulge in 
to waste my hours in trifling 


I am pretty sure, indeed, that it is so 


sensual pleasures which | despise 


| amusements, or more trifling business, and to retire to my bed per- 


fectly indifferent as to whether | am ever again to see the shining 
ofthe sun. Yet, 1s my outside gay, and my conversation sprightly 
Within I generally stagnate, but «, 
short mndeed, but bitter Then it is that | am, to all appearance, 
most eager in dissipation ; but could you lift the cov 
ermg which shrouds the secrets of my bosom, you would see that, 
my very heart was fire 


sometimes there comes a twu 





like the inmates of the hal! of Eblis 
do not be 


Ha—ha—ha' say it again, Jemmy—say it again, man 
afrad Ha—ha—ha! too good—too good, upon honour. I was 
crossed in love ' ] in love Yo imake me laugh ~(zcuse my rude- 
ness—ha—ha—ha' No, no, thank heaven, though | committed fol- 


I escaped that toolery I see my prosing has 
Quick, unwire the champagne— 
We are growing 


hes of various kinds 
infected vou, has made you dull 
let us drive spirits into us by its generous tide 


muddy over the claret. Jin love! Banish all gloomy thoughts, 
“ A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes thorough the world, my brave boys 


What sav you to that’ We should drown all care in the bowl—fie 


| on the plebeian world. we should lisp 1 it by the sparkling bubbles of 


wine, fit to be drank by the gods; that is your only true philosophy 


* Let us drink and be merry, 
Dance. laugh and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, 
Theorbo and voice 


This changeable worid 
To our joys is unjast 
All pleasure ‘s uncertain, 
So down with your dust 
In pleasure dispose 
Your pounds, shillings and pence, 
For we all shall be nothing 
A hundred years hence.” 


Do not be so obsti- 


What, not another bottle’ Only one more! 
errree 


nate. Well, if you must, why, al! I can say is, good might 
He is gone. A kind animal, but a fool, exactly what is called 
the best creature in the world. 1 have that affection for him that I 
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have for old Towler, and I believe his feelings towards me are like 
‘Towler’s, an animal love of one whom he looks up to. An eating, 
drinking, good-humoured, good-natured varlet, who laughs at my 
jokes, when I tell him they are to be laughed at, sees things exactly 
in the light that I see them in, backs me in my assertions, and bets 
on me at whist. I had rather than ten thousand pounds be in sin- 
gleness of soul, in thoughtlessness of brain, in honesty of intention, 
in solid contented ignorance, such as Jemmy Musgrave. That I 
cannot be N’umporte. 

Booby as he is, he did hit a string which I thought had lost its 
vibration—had become indurate like all my other feelings. Pish! 
It is well that I am alone. Surely the claret has made me maudlin, 
and the wine is oozing out at my eyes. Pish! What nonsense. 
Ay, Margaret, it is exactly ten years ago. I was then twenty, and 
a fool. No, nota fool for loving you. By heavens, I have lost my 
wits to talk this stuff! the wine has done its office, and I am maun- 
Why did [love you! It was all my own perverse stupi- 
dity. I was, am, and ever will be, a blockhead, an idiot of the first 
water. And such a match for her to be driven into. She certainly 
should have let me know more of her intentions than she did. In- 
deed! Why should she! Was she to caper after my whims, to 
sacrifice her happiness to my caprices, to my devotions of to-day, 
and my sulkinesses, or, still worse, my levities of to-morrow? No, 
no, Margaret : never—never—never, even in thought, let me ac- 
cuse you, model of gentleness, of kindness, of goodness, as well as 
of beauty. I am to blame myself, and myself alone. 

I can see her now, can talk to her without passion, can put up 
with her husband, and fondle her children. I have repressed that 
emotion, and, in doing so, all others. With that throb lost, went 
all the rest. I am now a mere card in the pack, shuffled about eter- 
nally with the set, but passive and senseless. I care no more for 
my neighbour, than the king of diamonds cares for him of clubs. 
Dear, dear Margaret, there is a lock of your hair enclosed unknown 
to you ina little case which lies over my heart. I seldom dare look 
at it. Let me kiss its auburn folds once more, and remember the 
evening I took it. But Iam growing more and more absurd. I 
drink your health then, and retire. 

Here's a health to thee, Margaret, 
Here’s a health to thee ; 
The drinkers are gone, 


And 1 am alone, 
So here's a health to thee. 


Dear, dear Margaret. 


dering 


Blackwood. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. 


Have you ever met with a little duodecimo, entitled “* The Dis- 
trict School as it Was?” It was published originally in Boston in 
1833, but a new edition has, we perceive, been recently put forth 
by Mr. Taylor of this city. Be the author who he may,* he is an 
artist of no ordinary power. His descriptions, though confined to 
the humble sphere of a village school, are interesting from their 
wonderful fidelity to nature. We are reminded by them of Mount’s 
Barnfloor Sketches, which in graphick truth and expressive simpli- 
city we have rarely seen surpassed. We ask the reader's attention 
to the following extracts from this unpretending but ingenious work : 





FIRST SUMMER AT SCHOOL——MARY SMITH. 


I was three years and a half old when first I entered the old school- 
house as an abecedarian. [| ought, perhaps, to have set foot on the 
first step of learning’s ladder before this, but I had no elder brother 
or sister to lead me to school a mile off; and it never occurred to 
my good parents, that they could teach me even the alphabet. Or, 
perhaps, they could not afford the time, or muster the patience for 
the tedious process. I had, however, learned the name of capital 
A, because it stood at the head of the column, and was the simili- 
tude of a harrow frame. Of O, also, from its resemblance to a hoop. 
Its sonorous name, moreover, was a frequent passenger through my 
mouth after | had begun to articulate, its ample sound being the 
most natural medium by which man born unto trouble signifies the 
pains of his lot. X, too, was familiar, as it seemed so like the end 
of the old saw-horse that stood in the wood shed. Farther than 
this my alphabetical lore did not extend, according to present 
recollection. 

I shall never forget my first day of scholarship, as it was the most 
important era which had yet occurred to my experience. Behold 
me on the eventful morning of the first Monday in June, arrayed in my 
new jacket and trousers, into which my importance had been shoved 
for the first time in my life. This change in my costume had been 
deferred till this day that I might be nice and clean to go to school. 
Then my Sunday hat, (not of soft drab-coloured fur, ye city urchins, 
but of coarse and hard sheep's wool,) my Sunday hat adorning my 
head for the first time, in common week-day use ; for my other had 
been crushed, torn and soiled out of the seemliness, and almost out 
of the form of a hat. My little new basket, too, bought expressly 
for the purpose, was laden with ‘lection-cake and cheese for my 
dinner, and slung upon my arm. An old Perry's spelling-book, that 
our boy Ben used at the winter school, completed my equipment 

Mary Smith was my first teacher, and the dearest to my heart I 
ever had. She was a niece to Mrs. Carter, who lived in the nearest 
house on the way to school. She had visited her aunt the winter 
before, and her uncle being chosen committee for the school at the 
town-meeting in the spring, sent immediately to her home in Con- 
necticut and engaged her to teach the summer school. During the 
few days she spent at his house she had shown herself peculiarly 
qualified to interest and gain the love of children. Some of the 
neighbours, too, who had dropped in while she was there, were much 
pleased with her appearance. She had taught one season in her na- 
tive state, and that she succeeded well Mr. Carter could not doubt. 
He preferred her, therefore, to hundreds near by, and for once the 
partiality of the relative proved profitable to the district. 

Now Mary Smith was to board at her uncle’s. This was deemed 
a fortunate circumstance on my account, as she would take that 
care of me on the way which was needful to my inexperienced child- 
hood. My mother led me to Mr. Carter's to commit me to my guar- 
dian and instructor for the summer. I entertained the most extra- 


* Since writing the above, we learn that sad The District School as it Was,” 
is from the pen of the Rev. Warren Burton, of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
Pete do we — hear ene from a writer, who in richness of humour and 

elity to nature, is second to no writer of the age, not even excepting Miss 
Mitford and the far-famed Boz! 7 “ns é 


vagant ideas of the dignity of the school-keeping vocation, and it 


was with trembling reluctance that I drew near the presence of so | 


lovely a creature as they told me Mary Smith was. But she so 
gently took my quivering little hand, and so tenderly stooped and 
kissed my cheek, and said such soothing and winning words, that 
my timidity was gone at once. 

She used to lead me to school by the hand, while John and Sarah 
Carter gambolled on, unless I chose to gambol with them; but the 
first day at least, I kept by her side. All her demeanour towards me, 
and indeed towards us all, was of a piece with her first introduction. 
She called me to her to read, not with look and voice as if she were 
doing a duty ehe disliked, and was determined I should do mine too, 
like it or not, as is often the manner of teachers; but witha cheerful 
smile and a softening eye, as if she were at a pastime, and wished 
me to partake of it. 

My first business was to master the a B c, and no small achieve- 
ment it was; for many a little learner waddles to school through 
the summer, and wallows to the same through the winter, before he 
accomplishes it, if he happens to be taught in the manner of former 
times. This might have been my lot, had it not been for Mary 
Smith. Few of the better methods of teaching which now make 
the road to knowledge so much more easy and pleasant, had then 
found their way out of, or into the brain of the pedagogical vocation 
Mary went on in the old way indeed, but the whole exercise was 
done with such sweetness on her part, that the dilatory, and usually 
unpleasant task, was to me a pleasure, and consumed not so much 
precious time as it generally does in the case of heads as stupid as 
mine. By the close of that summer the alphabet was securely 
my own. That hard, and to me unmeaning string of sights and 
sounds, were bound for ever to my memory by the ties created by 
gentle tones and looks. 


THE SPELLING-BOOK. 


As the spelling-book was the first manual of instruction used in 
school, and kept in our hands for many years, I think it worthy of a 
separate chapter in these annals of the times that are past. The 
spelling-book used in our school from time immemorial, immemorial 
at least to the generation of learners to which I belonged, was thus 
entitled : 
William Perry, Lecturer of the English language in the Academy 
of Edinburgh, and author of several valuable school-books.””. What 
a magnificent title! To what an enviable superiority had its author 
arrived. The Only Sure Guide! Of course the book must be as 
infallible as the catholick creed, and its author the very pope of the 
jurisdiction of letters. 

But the contents of the volume manifested most clearly the pon- 
tifical character of the illustrious man; for from the beginning to the 
end thereof, faith and memory were all that was demanded of the no- 
vice. The understanding was no more called on than that of the 
devotee at the Latin mass-book. But let us enter on particulars. 
In the first place there was a frontispiece. We little folks, however, 
did not then know that the great picture facing the titlepage was so 
denominated. The frontispiece consisted of twe parts. In the tirst place 
there was the representation of a tree laden with fruit of the largest 
description. It was intended, I presume, as a striking and alluring 
emblem of the general subject, the particular branches, and the rich 
fruits of education. But the figurative meaning was above my ap- 
prehension, and no one took the trouble to explain it to me. I sup- 
posed nothing but the picture of a luxuriant apple-tree, and it always 
made me think of that good tree in my father’s orchard, so dear to 
my palate, the pumpkin sweeting 

There ran a ladder from the ground up among the branches, 
which was designed to represent the ladder of learning, but of this 
I was ignorant. Little boys were ascending this in pursuit of the 
fruit that hung there so temptingly. Others were already up in the 
tree plucking the apples directly from their stems. While others 
were on the ground picking up those that had dropped in their ripe- 
ness. At the very top of the tree, with his head reared above all 
fruit or foliage, was a bare-headed lad with a book in his hand 
which he seemed intently studying. I supposed that he was a boy 
that loved his book better than apples, as all good boys should, one 
who tn very childhood had trodden temptation under foot. But, 
indeed, it was only a boy who was gathering fruit from the topmost 
boughs, according to the figurative meaning, as the others were from 
those lower down. Or rather as he was portrayed, he seemed like 
one who had culled the fairest and highest growing apples, and was 
trving to find out from a book, where he should find a fresh and lof- 
ter tree upon which he might climb to a richer repast and a nobler 
distinction 

This picture used to retain my eye longer than any other in the 
book. It was probably more agreeable on account of the other part 
of the frontispiece below it. ‘This was a representation of a school 
at their studies, with the master at his desk. He was pictured as 
an elderly man, with an immense wig enveloping his head and bag- 
ging about his neck, and with a face that had a sort of halfway look, 
or rather, perhaps, a compound look, made up of an expression of 
perplexity at a sentence in parsing, or a sum in arithmetick, and a 
frown at the playful urchins in the distant seats. There could not 
have been a more capital device by which the pleasures of a free 
range and delicious eating, both so dear to the young, might be con- 
trasted with stupifying confinement and longing palates in the pre- 
sence of crabbed authority. Indeed, the first thing the ** Only Sure 
Guide™ said to its pupil, was, play truant and be happy ; and most 
of the subsequent contents were not of a character to make the child 
forget this preliminary advice. ‘These contents I was going on to 
describe in detail, but on second thought I forbear, for fear the de- 
scription might be as tedious to my readers as the study of them 
wastome. Suffice it to say, there was talk about vowels and con- 
sonants, dipthongs and tripthongs, monosvilables and polysyllables, 
orthography and punctuation, and even about geography, all which 
was about as intelligible to us who were obliged to commit it to 
memory, year after year, as the fee-faw-fum, uttered by the giant in 
one of our story books. 





SECOND SUMMER. 


So Mary Smith kept the school, and I had another delightful 
summer under her care and instruction. I was four years and a half 
old now, and had grown an inch. [ was no tiny, whining, half-scared 
baby, as in the first summer. No, indeed ; I had been to the winter 
school, had read in a class, and stood up at the fire with the great 
boys, had seen a snow-ball fight, and had been accidentally hit once, 
by the icy missile of big-fisted Joc Swagger. 

I looked down upon two or three fresh, slobbering abeccdarians 


“Tue Onty Sure Guipe to the English Tongue, by | 


and, before the close of the summer, in what were called the “ Read. 
ing Lessons,” that is, little words arranged in little sentences, 

Mary was the same sweet angel this season as the last. [I dig 
not, of course, need her soothing and smiling assiduity as before, 
but still she was a mother te me in tenderness. She was forced to 
caution us younglings pretty often, yet it was done with such sweet. 
ness, that a caution from her was as effectual as would be a frown 
and, indeed, ablow from many others. At least, so it was with me. 
She used to resort to various severities with the refractory and idle, 
and, in one instance, she used the ferule ; but we all knew, and the 
culprit knew, that it was well deserved. 

At the close of the school, there was a deeper sadness in our 
hearts than on the last summer's closing day. She had told us that 
she should never be our teacher again, should, probably, never meet 
many of us again in this world. She gave us much parting advice 
about loving and obeying God, and loving and doing good to every 
body. She shed tears, as she talked to us, and that made our own 
flow stil more. When we were dismissed, the customary and giddy 
laugh was not heard. Many were sobbing with grief, and even the 
least sensitive were softened and subdued to unusual quietness 

The last time I ever saw Mary was Sunday evening, on my way 
home from meeting. As we passed Mr. Carter's, she came out to 
the chaise, where | sat between my parents, to bid us good-by. (0, 
that last kiss, that last smile, and those last tones. Never shall | 
forget them so long as I have power to remember or capacity to love, 
The next morning she lefr for her native town, and before another 
summer she was married. As Mr. Carter soon moved from our 
neighbourhood, the dear instructress never visited it again, 


THE PARTICULAR MASTER. 


I have given some account of my first winter at school. Of my 
second, third and fourth, ] have nothing of importance to say. The 
routine was the same in each. The teachers were remarkable for 
nothing in particular ; if they were, I have too indistinct a remem- 
brance of their characters to portray them now. So I will pass 
them by, and describe the teacher of my fifth. 

He was called the particular master. The scholars in speaking 
of him would say, * he is so particular." The first morning of the 
school he read to us a long list of regulations to be observed in 
school, and out. ‘There are more rules than you could shake a 
stick at before your arm would ache,” said some one. *‘ And if the 
master should shake a stick at every one who should disobey them, 
he would not find time to do much else,” said another 
proved to be so. Half the time was spent in calling up scholars for 
little misdemeanours, trying to make them confess their faults, and 
promise stricter obedience, or in devising punishments and afflicting 
them. Almost every method was tried that was ever suggested to 
the brain of pedagogue. Some were feruled on the hand, some were 
whipped with a rod on the back. Some were compelled to hold out 
at arm’s length, the largest book that could be found, ora great 
leaden inkstand, till muscle and nerve, bone and marrow were tor- 
tured with the continued exertion. If the arm bent or inclined from 
the horizontal level, it was forced back again by a knock of the rule 
on the elbow. I well recollect that one poor fellow forgot his suf- 
fering by fainting quite away. This lingering punishment was more 
befitting the vengeance of a savage than the corrective efforts of a 
teacher of the young in civilized life. 


Indeed it 


THE SPELLING GENIUS 


The most extraordinary spelling, and indeed reading machine in 
our school was a boy whom I shall call Memorus Wordwell. He 
was mighty and wonderful in the acquisition and remembrance of 
words—of signs without the ideas signified 

It happened one day that the **cut and split” fell short, and Jonas 
Patch was out wielding the axe in school-time. He had been at 
work about half an hour, when Memorus, who was perceived to have 
less to do than the rest, was sent out to take his place. He was 
about ten years old and four years younger than Jonas. ‘ Memo- 
rus, you may go out and spell Jonas.” Our hero did not think of 
the Yankee sense in which the master used the word spell, indeed 
he had never attached but one mearing to it whenever it was used 
with reference to himself. He supposed the master was granting 
him a ride extraordinary on his favourite hobby. So he put his 
spelling-book under his arm and was out at the wood-pile with the 
speed of a boy rushing to play 

‘Ye got yer speliin’ lerson, Jonas! 
** Haven't looked at it yet,” was the reply. * I mean to cut up this 
plaguy great log, spellin’ or no spellin’, before I go in. I had as 
lieve keep warm here choppin’ wood, as freeze up there in that tarnal 
cold back seat.”’ ** Weil, the master sent me out to hear you spell.” 
* Did he? well, put out the words and I'll spell. Memorus being 
so distinguished a speller, Jonas did not doubt but that he was really 
sent out on this errand. So our deputy spelling-master mounted 
the top of the wood-pile, just in front of Jonas, to put out words to 
his temporary pupil who still kept on putting out chips 

*“ Do you know where the lesson begins, Jonas '” ** No, I don’t. 
but I ‘spose I shall find out now.” * Well, here “tis.” (They 
both belonged to the same class.) ‘* Spell A-bom.-i-na tion.” Jonas 
spells. A-b-o-m bom a-bom (in the meantime up goes the axe high 
in air) i a-bom-i (down it goes again chuck into the wood) n-a va 
a-bom-i-na (up it goes again) t-1-0-n tion, a-bom-i-na-tion, chuck the 
axe goes again, and at the same time out flies a furious chip and 
hits Memorus on the nose. At this moment the master appe ared 
just at the corner of the school-house. “ Jonas, why don’t you come 
in? didn't I send Memorus to spell vou?’ * Yes, sir, and he has 
been spelling me; how could I come in if he spelt me here’ At 
this the master’s eye caught Memorus perched upon the top stick. 
with his book open upon his lap, rabbing his nose, and just in the 
act of putting out the next word of the column Ac com-mo-da- 
tion, pronounced Memorus in a broken but louded voice than be- 
fore, for he caught a glimpse of the master, and he wished to let him 
know that he was doing his dutv. This was too much for the mas- 
ter’s gravity. He perceived the mistake, and without saying more, 
wheeled back into the school-room, almost bursting with the most 
tumultuous laugh he ever tried to suppress. The scholars wondered 
at his looks and grinned in sympathy. But in a few minutes Jonas 
came in, followed by Memorus with his spelling-book, who e%- 
claimed, * I have heard him spell clean through the whole lesson, 
and he didn’t spell hardly one of ‘em right.’’ The master could hold 
in no longer, and the scholars perceived the blunder, and there was 
one simultaneous roar from pedagogue and pupils : the scholars 


was his first salutation 


| laughing twice as loud and uproariously in consequence of being 


with a pride of superiority greater, perhaps, than I ever felt again. || permitted to laugh in school-time, and to do it with the accompanl 
We read not in ab, eb, etc., but in words that meant something ; | ment of the master. 
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NOTICES. 


LITERARY 


BOOK TABLE. 


Lea and Blanchard’s Edition of “ Scott's Poems : complete in 
siz volumes. —The publishers, in their preface to this splendid edition 
of Walter Scott's 
yiction that there exists not only the ability, but the inclination, in 


poetical works, say, “It is issued under the con- 


this country, to encourage the production of valuable works in a 
form and manner superiour to those of the compressed editions now 
extensively circulated ; they, therefore, present this superiour edition, 
with a hope that its success will warrant the issue of other standard 
works in the same style.’ The enterprise is a commendable one, 
and we can entertain no doubt of its success. The typographical 
appearance of the work betore us is really beautiful, quite equal to 
any edition that has been published in Edinburgh or Lenlion 

“The Far West: Tour beyond the Mountains, 
outlines of western life and scenery, sketches of the prairies, rivers, 
ancient mounds,’ New- York : 
and Brothers. —This work is understood to be from the pen of Mr. 


ora em bracing 


etc., etc., m tivo volumes Harper 
Flagg, of Louisville, and it will establish his reputation as a vigorous 
and engaging writer. There is much novelty and freshness in his 
descriptions of western scenery We have rarely had presented to 
us a more glowing and wel!-limned picture, in language, than may 


he dul- 
cia vitia, which invariably beset a young writer, may occasionally be 


be found in his sketch of the Ohio and its banks. Some of t 


is sometimes unnecessarily 
But these errours 


found in the style of our author. He 
diffuse, and sometimes too ornate and ambitious 
are on the side of genius, and they are more than redeemed by the 
beauties that are scattered profusely through the volumes. Mr 
Flagg exhibits, in his sketches, the power of the poet, tempered and 


guided by the skill of the scientifick observer of nature His facts 
are brought forward with care and precision, and his speculations 


We 


wished to confirm our opinion by copious extracts, but must defer 


and suggestions are uniformly sensible and well-expressed. 
them until next week. We commend the work to our readers, with 
the assurance that it contains a variety of interesting information in 
relation to the great valley of the Mississippi, conveyed in a form 
that has all the charm without the fallacy of fiction 

Phila- 
Lea and Blanchard.—This is evidently the production of 


“ Stanley : or the Recollections of a man of the world.” 
delphia : 


awriter of no ordinary powers 
it was his first experiment in book-making 


We should judge, however, that 
There is an abundant 
display of genius and learning in his pages, but the thread of the 
story is so attenuated, that we fear the work will not be generally 
popular with habitual novel-readers. But it presents superiour 
claims upon the attention of literarymen. The strictures upon con- 
temporaneous writers, are ingenious and independent. The sound 
moral tone which pervades the work, is also much to be commended 
in these days of morbid sentimentality and Byronick misanthropy 
The style is vigorous and sententious, and we frequently meet with 
ideas of remarkable beauty poetically expressed ; as, for instance, 
where the moon is described as * looking down through the marble 


* Stanley’ 


ruins of its temple of the clouds.” is, in short, far 
above the current and popular novels of the day, and gives substantial 
evidence of study, reflection, good taste, and genius in the author 
It is an honourable contribution to our native literature, and we hope 
that a new edition may be speedily demanded 

By the author of *Atalantis,’ 
George Adlard.—Another volume, but 


“ Southern Passages and Pwtures.” 
New-York: 
one of verse, from the pen of Mr. Wiliiam Gilmore Simms, and ap- 


‘ Pelayo,’ etc. 
propriately dedicated to William Cullen Bryant. The collection 
embraces some fifty or sixty pieces, a portion lyrical, and the rest 
Mr. 8 
His metre affords a good in- 
His * T 


and ** Mental 


descriptive of southern scenery and adventure sunms Is an 
accomplished writer of blank verse 
stance of the combination of melody with strength 
of the Wild Horse,” ** Hatteras,” 
Solitude,” are truly beautiful creations; and no one can read his 
“ Eataw Maid,” “ Hunter of C and * Fall of the Leaf,” 


without acknowledging his claim to be admitted into the front rank 


aming 
‘Cottage Life,” 
alawassee,” 
of American poets. ‘This neatly printed volume will form a hand- 
some and appropriate gift for Christmas and New- Year. 

“ Carl Werner, and other Tales.” By the author of the‘ Yemassee,’ 
‘Guy Rivers,’ etc., in tro volumes. New-York : Adlard, 
46 Broadway. We consider this work by far the most attractive 
that has been given to the publick by Mr. Simms 


(reorge 


There is more 
power and brilliancy, both of imagination and of language, in these 
brief romances, than we often find expended in a novel of the legiti- 
* Carl Werner” isa beautiful 
and “Conrade Weickhoff” 
One of the best specimens oO} German diablerie we have ever met 
with 


mate, circulating-library dimensions 
sketch, full of dramatick interest ; 
The Indian stories are executed in a masterly style, and are 
evidently by a writer intimately and practically acquainted with the 
Indian character we thank 
the publisher for the elegant siyle in which these volumes are issued 


In behalf of the ** reading community,” 


We should not omit to mention, that they are dedicated by the 
tuthor to Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq 


“ Harvey's Complete System of Practical Book-Keeping.” Hart- 
ford: Brown and Parsons.—This is a full and well-arranged com- 
pendium of book-keeping, prepared by Nicholas Harris, Esq., the 
principal of the Hartford Commercial Academy 
four sets of books, 
single and double entry ; and it is accompanied with a series of 
concise rules for performing various computations in business. We | 
should think this work an invaluable companion for the counting- 
house, as well as a useful and judicious manual for schools 


It is divided into 


journalized daily, weekly and monthly, by 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must decline the communications of “W.C.” “ Ellen.” “T. B.” “HL” 
Juan, jun.” “ H. P.” * Artevelde,” and * ¥Y. Z."—We will reed Q's arts- 
cle the first opportumty.—The mece sent us by K. Z. as original has, by @ s1n- 
gular coucidence, already appeared mm the works of one Percy B. Nheliry 
Were tt not for this we would take pleasure tn publishing it ; but we apprehend 
the beautiful lyrick, 

“ Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of delight,” 


ts already suffictently well known to all readers of poetry. It ts a pity that K 
Z.'s good things should have been anticipated tm this manner 
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Protection against fire.—-Our foreign papers state that a new fire- 
defy incendiarism and 
that 


proof cement has been invented, which is to “ 


to destroy the insurance companies.” A small house, had 


been prepared with the cement, was filled with shavings and other 
combustibles, and set on fire in the presence of a number of persons 
who had been invited, near and far, to be present at the attempted 
act of incendiarism. The shavings burned, and the flames rushed 
out in volumes, but the house remained for the most part untouched 
In one or two places, the cement fell off, and the fire took effect on 
the parts uncovered, but on the whole, the experiment was con- 
sidered ‘successful ‘ There 
can be no doubt, we think, where one story or floor is carefully cut 


The Manchester Guardian observes, 


off from communication with those above and below it, the resistance 
offered to the flames by this cement would be sufficient to limit their 
ravages to that floor, or even apartment, until the arrival of the fire- 
engines ; and when these came into operation, it would certainly 


be found a powerful auxiliary in checking and confining the flames.” 





Origin of the name of the Dahlia.—This singularly beautiful 


flower was imported from Mexico, of which itis a native, into Europe, 
somewhere about twenty years ago; and the Swedish botanist, 
Professor Dahl, was the first who cultivated and made it known. It 


soon attracted notice in England, where, from the beauty of its form 


and variety of colour, it became at once an especial favourite. In 


1815, about two months after the battle of Waterloo, it was intro- 


duced into France, and the celebrated florist, André Thouin, sug- 
The 


Peters- 


gested various practical improvements in its management. 
introduced it at St 


burgh; and hence it is known throughout Germany under the name 


botanist Georgi had, shortly before this, 


of Georgina. It was at first supposed that the bulb of this flower 


was edible ; an idea which, at the period of its early introduction, 


greatly retarded its cultivation ; so, at least, we learn from a recent 
remark on the subject in a foreign journal: as also, that two of the 
most enthusiastick of the Parisian amateurs of the present day, 
Messrs. Chéreau and Dr. Marjolin, have been known to expend in 


one single year, six thousand francs each in the purchase of dahlias 


Belvidere Concert and Ball 


on the plan of the 


Association. —This is an association 


Argyle Rooms, of London, undertaken by a re- 


ctable committee of gentlemen, of this city. It is proposed to 





give six sovrées during the season, one every fortnight; and Mr 
Niblo’s splendid saloon has been engaged for the purpose. The 
distinguishing feature of these sorrecs is the combination of good 
musick, with dancing and the usual attrac 
Mr. Watson, the well- 


is to superintend the musical 


vocal and imstrumental, 
tions presented at fashionable assemblies 
known composer and performer, 
department. A more competent person could not have been selected 
The first concert and ball soirée will take place on Monday evening, 
December the twenty-fourth. The following extract from the pro- 
spectus of the committee, gives farther particulars in relation to the 
undertaking 


lars, admitting a gentleman and two ladies 


—* The subscription for the season will be twelve dol- 
Any person desirous 
of subscribing, will be required to leave his name and residence 
with ¢ Anstice, J. F 
Atwill, S. C. Jolhe, or Mr. Watson, 33 Bleecker-street, which will 


be submitted to the committee for approval, when tickets of admis- 


ither of the following gentlemen :—Moses 


sion will be furnished, to be paid for on delivery. The floor will be 


under the management of the committee. There are comfortable 
and convenient dressing-rooms and private parlours for ladies and 
gentlemen, and supper and refreshments will be in readiness during 
the evening ; for which, tickets can be procured at the bar. The 
at half 


The investigating committee are responsible to the 


concerts will commence at eight o'clock, and the dancing 
past nine 
managers for the respectability of every person admitted.” 

Plan for shortening legislation. —A contemporary informs us, on 
the authority ef Gibbon, that among the Locnans, a people of an- 
cient Greece, the proposer of a new law stood forth in the assembly 
of the people with a bow-string about his neck. If his proposition 
was rejected, he was strangled upon the spot. What a saving of 
the people's money would there be if this summary and admirable 
system were to be introduced into Congress! How many baseless 
projects and visionary schemes and long-winded speeches would be 
spared us! The subject is respectfully referred by our contempo 


rary to the consideration of some member of Congress 


Joan of Are-—A gentleman of Venice, M. Mazano, has announced 
in the journals of that city that, in investigating the archives of the 
city of Boulogne, he has discovered that the far-famed maid of Or- 


leans was of the ancient family of Ghislieri, of that city, and was in| 


fact the daughter of Ferrante Ghislieri, who was obliged to fly from |, 


| 
Boulogne in 1401, when John Bentivoglia usurped the sovereign | 


power of that republick. 


| Musical sorrées.—Among the various modes of recreation devised 
| to beguile our tedious winters, says the worthy editor of the Eveni ww 
Star, there can be none that enlivens the domestick hearth with such 
pure and cheerful pleasure as that of musick. We have always taken 
great pains to urge its cultivation, as among the most potent and moral 
means that Providence has blessed us with to give an clevated and 
generous tone to our social habits, and an impulse to every sentiment 
that adorns our nature. Thus have we rejoiced in the general taste 
evinced among our citizens for sacred musick societies and private 
and at th 


musical soirees, is noment do we most 


exult m 
a recreation as that of the opera—now so 


cordially 
the revival of so refines 
enthusiastically patronized by the crowds that frequent the National 
We are sure there is a strong natural taste for musick everywhere 
among our countrymen. It is inseparable from a people of a gay 
and impulsive temperament, and the publick encouragement of it in 
schools would domiciliate it upon our soil, as it would elicit in early 
life the development of this native-born taste, and lead to exhibitions 
of master-talent in composition, and in vocalization and instrumen 
tation 
friend, 


fame as a maestro on both sides of the 


These reflections occurred to 
Charles E 


us on learning that our old 
Horn, whose sweet songs identify his imperishable 
Atlantic 
conjunction with Mr. Davis, an establishment at 411 Broadway, for 


k, had opened, in 


the sale of planotortes, etc, and that he proposes, at the suggestion 
of numerous amateurs having confidence in his high ability as 
director, to give this winter, for the better encouragement of the 
divine art, a series of select musical soirées, at which eminent per- 
formers, including, among others, Mrs. Horn, Signor Rapetti, ete 

will assist. We wish for it a speedy organization, and should delight 
thus to see Horn at home, wielding the sceptre of Apollo in the 
midst of his frends 


A theatrical apology.— A correspondent says :—* In a neighbour- 
The 


was to sustain the part of the Widow Green was taken sick, 


ing city, the other evening, the play was the * Love Chase.’ 
lady who w 
and another lady read the part. She was a spirited and bA utifuy 
woman, and seemed to be a favourite with the audience. Everything 
went on very well until the last scene, when the Widow Green made 
all the rest of the company look blue, in consequence of not giving 


Wild 


Constance 


the regular cue. The performances came to a stand still. 
rake pulled up his shirt-collar and turped on his heel, 
took a seat and looked unutterable things. For a few minutes, a 
frightful silence overcame the whole house, which was broken by the 
ungallant hissings of the spectators. The Widow Green approached 
the footlights, and thus addressed her audience :—‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am sorry to distress the persons on the stage, but it is no 
fault of mine. J took this part, at a moment's notice, to oblige the 
I am, at 
If [knew the 


Then, howcan it be expected 


manager. I will never do a good-natured thing again. 


best, unfitted for the part. It is out of my line 


language, I could not do justice to it 
Ladies 


that I should succeed, when | don't know anything about it? 


and gentlemen, [ have done my best ; if you don't like it, you may 


I would say—I am sorry for it.’ The apology was well received, and 


the curtain fell amid the smiles and acclamations of the audience ‘ 


Merchant's May — We 


that Freeman Hunt, of this city, contemplates the publication of a 


azine and Commercial Reriew understand 
new monthly periodical, to be especially devoted to the interests of 
the commercial community. The plan is novel, as we beleve there is 
no periodical of the kind published in this country, Embracing, as 
we understand this work will, the history and statisticks of commerce 
in our own and other countries ; commercial law ; annals and present 
of banking 


by theu 


state of navigation; the whole sulject hiographiwal 


sketches of men in mercantile life, who, industry, untell) 


gence, and virtue, have amassed fortunes, and ac quired an honoura 


ble standing in society; and, in a word, whatever else is calculated 


to illustrate the condition or facilitate the conduct of commercial 


affairs, cannot fail of securing the support of every inte lluvent mer 


chant in the commercial cities of the umon. This magazine will 


afford a durable repository for a vast amount of useful and enter 


taining knowledge, connected with the whole subject of trade; and 


its volumes, of which there are to be two per annum, of five hundred 


pages each, will, in time, form an invaluable Library of commerce 


Mr. Hunt, the intelligent and indefatigable publisher, will put in re 
quisiuion the best talent that can be commanded at home and abroad ; 
to render the work, in 


and it is his purpose its typographical ap 


pearance, at least equal to the reviews or magazines of England 
or America 
Miss Alerina Fisher —The publick have been already apprised 


that this young and accomplished actress is engaged at the Park, 





in the new American play of “ Velasco Ever since her sue- 
cessful appearance in tragedy last season in Philadelphia, a general 
desire has been expressed by the play-going community here to wit 


hess her performances In those two most trying parts of the mod- 


ern drama, Juha and lon, Miss Fisher has already gained the ap 


plause of large and intelligent audiences. We cannot doubt that she 
Park fted 


and beautiful, she 1 one of the few worthy aspirants to histrionick 


will meet with a generous reception at the Young, g 


honours, on whose talents and exertions the hopes of the drama in 


this country must rest 


Stupendous steam-ship —The builders of the British Queen have 


1 vew steam-ship on the stocks of two thousand tons br rden, 


g one hundred more than that of the noble ship just named 


The model has been materially varied, for, though not so long, she 


will be much wider 


Lurury.—It was a remark of Dr. Johnson, that every state of so- 


ciety is as | 


ixurious as itcan be. Men always take the best they 


ILcan get 
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LOVE IS THE THEME OF THE MINSTREL. 
THE WORDS BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY T. H. TULLY. 
The following exquisite song was a favourite one with Madame Vestris, who has made it remarkably popular by her frequent singing of it at the Park theatre. 









ALLEGRO MODERATO. 








of the min-strelall o-ver the earth! 
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Love is the theme—love is 
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| Hear the sailor, the sport of the wave! | Of what sings the minstrel? oh! is it not love? 
In court or in cottage, wherever you rove— Ves! Love is the theme, etc. 


8d—Love is the theme of the minstrel all over the earth? 
List to the song in the camp of the brave! 





ll Eriarams.—An epigram should never be extended to eight lines A MECHANICAL PpuzzLe.—A clock, the dial and hands of which ap 
Miscellany. Four lines ought to be the ne plus ultra ; if only two so much the | pear perfectly detached from any mechanical power, has attracted 
ya better. Here is one uttered by an old gentleman, whose daughter | much attention in the window of a clockmaker, of Cornhill. The 

A qvaxer's Letrer.—Friend John, I desire thee to be so kind Arabella importuned him for money difficulty is to understand by what means the hands are made to 
as to goto one of those sinful men in the flesh, called attorneys, and ** Dear Rell, to gain money, sure silence is best, move, seeing that they are placed in the centre of a perfectly trans- 


» : - re by means For dumb Bells are fittest to open the chest.” 
let him take out an instrument with a seal thereunto, by mea parent pane of glass, and no communication with any mechanical 








: aot w » ; ornacle ie » Green, ar F ng the F pof anu ; sor . . 
whereof we may : - = — — le of George “pos ; ; id — se lady wearing the miniature of an unworthy person power passes through the pane of glass. The figures denoting the 
p - en at estminster, and teach him = around her neck 
bring him before the lamb-skin men 6s “sp gore = ” hours are painted on the glass, thus rendering it obvious that the 
to do as he would be done by. —Thvy friend, R. G ** What, hang from the neck of a lady? cries Bill, la A sewed 
2 , ’ ** Were eve sh fe and ir jence , ? giass is stationary. 
SatisFvING AN AuDIENcE.—“ Well,” exultingly asked the “ great Were ver such oo ond ~¥~ me e _ op . 
a = we i As to hanging, inceed, he may hang w vere re will, Tue cut pirect.—A conceited young man asked a friend what 
tragedian,” after doing execution on Hamlet, on Monday night, But as to the neck, let it be by his own.” ’ . S : got 
- hed?” “T pre » they are.” rejoined Tom : apology he should make for not being one of the party of the day 
are my auditors satisfied ? presume they are, rejoined BX Another by Dr. Jenner, sent with a couple of ducks to a patient: | pefore. to which he had a card of invitation. “Oh my dear sir 
Cook, who had been in front, “ for I never saw an audience in better “I've despatched, my dear madam, this scrap of a etter, replied the wit, “ say nothing about it, you wer Vv ty 
SF I I ou ‘re issec 
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